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Chronicle 


The War.—On June 16, the Council of Five finished 
its labors on the reply to the objections made by the Ger- 
man delegates to the peace terms. The reply will go to 

Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau on 


me niga June 16. The last day permitted the 
° Germans for acceptance or rejection 
is June 21. As far as can be gathered from the con- 


flicting reports in the French, English and German press, 
and in spite of protests from German anti-peace parties, 
the general belief seems to be that Germany will sign the 
treaty. If, however, the German reply is in the negative, 
an alternative for which Marshal Foch has provided, the 
Allied armies will start to march into Germany on June 
22, and a new blockade will become immediately effective. 
If the Germans express their willingness to sign the docu- 
ment, the ceremonies set for the formal signing of the 
treaty will take place in the Hall of Mirrors, at Versailles, 
on June 23. It is stated that the shortness of the time 
limit given to the Germans for their answer is largely due 
to the Germans themselves, who are understood to have 
said that they would not require more than five days to 
reach a decision. The changes in the treaty which, it is 
declared, do not affect the substance of the terms already 
outlined, will in all probability not be communicated to 
the smaller Powers of the Inter-Allied Conference, whose 
interests are not directly affected. On June 14, however, 
the Council of Four outlined the terms to the delegates of 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, as these two smaller States 
were specially affected by the modifications which the 
original treaty had undergone. 

One of the important changes proposed in the Allied 
reply to the German counter-proposals is the substitu- 
tion of civil for military authority during the period of 
occupation of the left bank of the Rhine. This is pro- 
vided for by the establishment of a civilian commission 
composed of one member from each of the great Powers. 
The commission will hold its sittings in the occupied ter- 
ritory. Provision is made for the reduction of the mili- 
tary forces in the occupied territory, but no change is 
contemplated in the period of occupation, which will be 
fifteen years. The American and British delegates and 
experts were strongly in favor of reducing the military 
features of the period of occupation, while the French 
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seemed to be less favorable, owing to the feeling that a 
strong force was necessary for France as a defensive 
security. The Allied reply concerning the League of 
Nations involves no change in the terms of the covenant, 
which stand as in the original treaty. The reply merely 
specifies what the Allies consider satisfactory compliance 
with the admission-clauses of the covenant. In the case 
of Germany, this would mean fulfilment of international 
obligations, including the execution of the terms of the 
treaty, and the payment of reparations. With regard to 
the Reparations Commission it will be explained to the 
Germans that the Commission is not a tyrannical body, 
but that it will administer its duties in a spirit of fairness 
and helpfulness so as to facilitate Germany’s economic 
reconstruction. 


Home News.—The mystery of the “ treaty leak ” was 
explained before a Senate investigation committee early 
in the week. According to the statements of the wit- 
nesses summoned, Thomas W. La- 
mont of J. P. Morgan and Co., 
representing the Treasury Department 
at the Peace Conference and now in Paris, gave a copy of 
the treaty to Henry P. Davison, of the same firm, chair- 
man of the board of governors of the League of Red 
Cross societies. Mr. Davison lent it to ex-Senator Elihu 
Root, who in turn showed it to Senator Lodge. In 
tracing the leak back to its source, no trace of bribery or 
corruption was found, and it is probable that the investi- 
gation will not proceed any further. Senator Root was 
a volunteer witness before the committee. He declared 
that the treaty having been made public in detail by the 
German delegates, it immediately became public property 
and every citizen of the United States had a right to see 
it. He repelled the suggestion that the paper had come 
into his hands by unfair means. Mr. Davison said that 
it was in his capacity of chairman of the League of Red 
Cross societies that he had asked Mr. Lamont for a 
copy of the treaty, because the Red Cross League was 
so closely interwoven with the League of Nations. He 
admitted that he was also interested in the treaty as an 
international banker. He testified that he had not shown 
the treaty to J. P. Morgan or Frank A. Vanderlip. These 
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two gentlemen in their turn declared that they had not Brown in a Vickers-Vimy bomber completed their trans- 


seen or possessed a copy of the document. The treaty 
was forced into the Congressional Record by Senator 
Borah, although Senator Hitchcock made a strenuous 
effort to keep it out. The Senate voted 47 to 24 for the 
printing of the document, four Democrats voting with 
the Republicans for the motion. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee ordered a 
favorable report on the Knox resolution by a vote of 
8 to 7. The resolution states the Senate’s misgivings 

about America’s participation in the 
ane anne ae League of Nations, insists that the 
_ treaty attempts indirectly to amend 
the Constitution, advises that immediate peace be made, 
so that any nation may reserve to itself for future con- 
sideration the question of a League of Nations. It de- 
clares that adoption of these limitations will facilitate 
peace and not interfere with the League. A count by the 
Senate Republican leaders showed, they declared, that 
the minimum vote by the Senate to be expected in favor 
of the Knox resolution, or a “round robin,” serving 
notice that the League of Nations cannot be forced on 
the United States in conjunction with the peace treaty, 
would be forty-six. This would be thirteen more than 
necessary to defeat ratification. The Democrats deny 
that the Republicans can muster such a number. 

The House of Representatives voted to reduce the 
army to 300,000 men and cut the navy appropriation to 
$600,000,000. The House Appropriations Committee 
reported out a_ bill appropriating 
$750,000,000 for the railroad admin- 
istration, instead of the $1,200,000,000 
asked for by Director General Hines. The House Ways 
and Means Committee opened formal hearings looking to 
the upward revision of the tariff. Chairman Hurley of 
the Shipping Board asked Congress for a final appropria- 
tion of a little more than $600,000,000 to wind up the 
Government’s shipbuilding operations. Three States, Ill- 
nois, Wisconsin, Michigan, ratified the Suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and Governor Smith called a 
special session of the New York State Legislature for 
June 16 to ratify the amendment. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention at Atlantic City voted “ wet” 
by 26,476 to 4,005. The convention showed a strong 
determination to crush Bolshevism under any disguise or 
name, and opposed the plan for a national strike of 
protest against the Mooney conviction in California. 


Other News 


Early in the week a nation-wide strike of the operators of 
the Western Union and Postal Telegraph was begun. 
But according to a statement of the officials of these com- 
panies only a small percentage of their employees left 
their posts. Strike leaders maintained that between 
15,000 and 20,000 operators had gone out, but there was 
no noticeable break in telegraphic communication and but 
little inconvenience felt by the public. The operators are 
striking for higher wages and the right to belong to the 
unions. Captain John Alcock and Lieutenant Arthur W. 


atlantic air flight begun at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 
June 14, by landing at Clifden, on the Irish coast, after 
being in the air 16 hours and 12 minutes. Their average 
speed was 120 miles an hour. 


Canada.—The discourse of Sir Thomas White, Min- 
ister of Finance for Canada, which was pronounced on 
June 5, in connection with the budget, gave the details 
of Canada’s indebtedness. The na- 
tional debt at the outset of the war, 
or to speak more accurately on 
March 31, 1914, was $335,996,850; on March 31, 1919, 
it was $1,584,000,000; it is estimated that it will have 
amounted by March 31, 1920, to $1,950,000,000. The 
expenses of Canada during the war were $60,750,473 for 
the fiscal year 1914-1915; $160,187,755 for 1915-1916; 
$366,488,314 for 1916-1917 ; $343,836,801 for 1917-1918, 
and $450,000,000 for 1918-1919. During the period 
from 1914-1919 the ordinary expenses, apart from war 
expenditures, were $832,757,599; so that the war has 
already cost Canada about $1,300,000,000. The Govern- 
ment announces that it will spend during the current 
year $620,000,000 ; ordinary revenues will not yield more 
than $280,000,000, so that a new loan will have to be 
made of $350,000,000. A clearer notion of the extent of 
the national debt is obtained from the fact that it is 
$220.00 per capita. 

The Canadian newspapers take the optimistic view of 
the Minister of Finance with large reserves. L’Action 
Catholique points out that each family, composed as it is, 
at the very lowest possible average, of four persons, finds 
itself burdened with a debt of $900.00. 

The difficulty of carrying or paying this debt is empha- 
sized by the prevalence of strikes. Economy is essential, 
and yet present conditions in Canada, even apart from 
the habits of extravagance engend- 
ered by the factitious prosperity of 
the war-years, make economy a sheer 
impossibility. Not only is the cost of the necessities of 
life, and especially of food, almost prohibitive, but land- 
lord profiteers have joined with food profiteers in laying 
impossible burdens on the working classes. In some 
places, according to the Statesman of Toronto, rents have 
doubled and even trebled in the past four years. Mean- 
while the Government has pursued the same policy of 
inaction with regard to the housing problem as in the 
case of the cost of living. “ Bone-dry ” Prohibition, 
besides invading the inviolability of the workers’ mastery 
of their own deeds in their. homes, has discriminated in 
favor of the rich and against the poor. Joined to the 
question of collective bargaining, which the employers 
have refused to accept, there is the demand for a forty- 
four-hour working week. The workers are determined 
that there shall be no return to the old conditions which 
left little or no time for leisure, recreation and self-im- 
provement, and, as there seemed to them no way of 
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obtaining legislative redress for what they consider in- 
iquitous conditions and hours of labor, they have taken 
the matter in their own hands. As a way out of the 
difficulty which threatens the peace of the Dominion, the 
Statesman has recommended that a National Industrial 
Council should be summoned, and this plan has been 
called to the attention of the Prime Minister by the 
Leader of the Opposition. No steps, however, have been 
taken in this direction, and the labor crisis remains 
practically unchanged. 


Ireland.—Sinn Fein has given joyful approval to the 
resolution of the United States Senate, in favor of Irish 
freedom, while Unionists, both in England and Ireland, 

condemn it severely. A news item 


ving Senate accredited to the Universal Service 
Resolution : . a 
attributes the following opinion to 
Carson: 


An American citizen is reported to have said recently that the 
peacemakers at Paris are “ making the world safe for hypocrisy.” 

The resolution of the American Senate, supporting Bmtain’s 
enemies in Ireland is an unparalleled act of international effront- 
ery which cannot fail, if persisted in, to sap the foundations of 
the League of Nations. It gives grave anxiety to those who de- 
sire the success of that project, and who are concerned with the 
future relations between Britain and America. 

Following the Irish-Americans’ recent mission to support the 
deposition of our King and the secession of Ireland, the resolu- 
tion will create further difficulties to the governing of that coun- 
try and give impetus to the campaign of murder and assassination 
already rife there. 

The fact that the resolution was passed for political purposes 
in order to weaken the President, and as a maneuvre in the game 
of the political parties in America, demonstrates to what uses the 
policy of the League of Nations may be diverted and makes one 
think seriously whether international difficulties may not be in- 
creased rather than diminished if at the outset of this new inter- 
national venture an act of indecency of such character passes 
unprotested. 


In general the British papers favor the Unionist 
opinion. In commenting on the resolution the London 
Daily Telegrapi: declares that President Wilson will not 
give official approval to the action of the Senate, but will 
pass the resolution to the Peace Conference, without 
comment. Other papers deplore America’s ignorance of 
the truth. 

Messrs. Walsh and Dunne have presented to President 
Wilson a report on Irish conditions. The following is a 
brief summary of it: 

1. Within the last few months at least ten 
citizens have been killed by soldiers and 
constables under circumstances which, in a 
majority of the cases the coroner’s juries found to be wilful mur- 
der, under the laws of England, the last man having been mur- 
dered less than a month ago. In all these cases the perpetrators 
of the crimes have gone unpunished. 2. Hundreds of men and 
women have been confined for months in the vilest prisons with- 
out any charges being preferred against them. 3. At least five 
men have died as a result of atrocities perpetrated against them 
while in prison. Post-mortem examinations in some cases dis- 
closed marks of violence upon the bodies. 4. Prisoners were con- 
fined in narrow cells with their hands handcuffed behind them 
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day and night. In this condition they are fed by jail attendants. 
They are permitted no opportunity for answering the calls of na- 
ture and are compelled to lie in their clothing, befouled by human 
excrement, for days at a time. 5. Many persons are confined in 
cells which are not large enough for one man. They are not pro- 
vided with beds or bunks of any kind, but are compelled to sleep 
on bare floors. There are no toilet facilities, and receptacles con- 
tain human offal, which has necessarily accumulated upon the 
floors, where men are compelled to sleep in filth, night after night. 
6. The food is insufficient and unwholesome. The prisoners, both 
men and women, are compelled to live days upon water and 
poorly baked, sour, stale bread. 7. Hundreds of men and women 
have been discharged from jail with impaired constitutions, in 
many cases incurable invalids, as a result of their treatment. 
8. During part of the winter and spring streams of ice cold water 
were poured over the men confined in the jails and they were 
compelled to lie all night on cold floors in unheated cells in their 
wet clothing. Many of them were afterward removed to outside 
hospitals suffering with pneumonia. 9. Policemen and _ soldiers 
habitually are permitted to enter cells where political prisoners 
are confined and beat them with their clubs. 10. Solitary confine- 
ment in its most horrible form has generally been practised. 
Numbers of prisoners have been taken directly from jails to in- 
sane asylums, rendered maniacs by this treatment. 11. Large 
bodies of political prisoners in certain jails have been kept with- 
out any food whatever for days at a time. 12. The right of pri- 
vacy no longer exists in Ireland. Homes constantly are being 
invaded by armed men, and the occupants, including delicate 
women and young children, are cruelly beaten and otherwise mal- 
treated. 13. Children of suspected Republicans, many of them 
of tender years, are kidnapped and their parents kept in igno- 
rance of their whereabouts for weeks. 14. Women and children 
of refinement and respectability are arrested without warrants, 
and in company with rough, brutal soldiers are transported to 
distant parts of Ireland and England, where they are confined in 
jail with the lowest prostitutes. 15. The right to own private 
property no longer exists in Ireland. The places of business of 
Republicans are invaded by soldiers and constables, the fixtures 
destroyed and the property confiscated without compensation. In 
many cases the owners of such business property have been ut- 
terly impoverished. 16. The heads of hundreds of families have 
been jailed or deported, leaving their dependent women and chil- 
These dependents are being 
17. Men and women, on the 


dren without means of subsistence. 
rendered objects of public charity. 
mere suspicion of being Republican sympathizers, are being taken 
from their homes or arrested in the streets or highways and de- 
ported to England, or else they are confined in jails in remote 
places from their homes, while their distracted families some- 
times are kept in ignorance of their whereabouts for many 
months. 
Other items are that the English educational system has 
broken down; that destitution and hunger are widespread 
in Dublin; that, burdened with taxes and cut off from 
outside commerce, Ireland is being bled white. 
These are some of the recommendations 
in the report: 


contained 


1. An impartial committee should be named by the Peace 
Conference and authorized to sit in London and Dublin to take 
testimony concerning the alleged facts herein set forth. None 
of the members of such committee should be residents or citi- 
zens of Great Britain, or Ireland, or of any country under the 
domination of Great Britain or over which Britain claims to 
exercise a protectorate or control. 

2. That the committee be composed of seven members and be 
selected immediately in the following manner: The Premier of 
England to select three Members, and the elected representatives 
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of Ireland, including the Unionists, Nationalists and Republicans, 
shall by a majority vote select three members, and the six mem- 
bers thus selected shall agree upon a chairman, who shall be a 
resident and citizen of the United States, France or Japan. In 
case of the inability or failure to agree upon a chairman the 
selection shall be made by the United States Supreme Court; 
that the Government of Great Britain and the elected members 
from Ireland shall each have a right to select counsel to con- 
duct the examination of witnesses and to assist in the investi- 
gation, the only restriction being that the counsel so selected 
shall be reputable members of the legal profession in good stand- 
ing in the country of which he is a citizen. We sincerely urge 
that if the Peace Conference refuses a hearing to the people of 
Ireland in these circumstances that the guilt for the commis- 
sion of these monstrous crimes and atrocities, as well as the 
bloody revolution which may shortly come, must from this 
time forward be shared with Great Britain by members of the 
Peace Conference, if not by the peoples they represent. 

A copy of the report was sent to Lloyd George with this 
letter : 

Sir:—Complying with your (communication) of May l, 
made through Sir William Wiseman and assented to by Sean 
T. O’Cellaich and Mr. Duffy, Paris representatives of the Irish 
Republican Government, that we visit every part of Ireland— 
especially Belfast—to ascertain actual conditions existing in that 
country, we have the honor to inform you we have, except 
where prevented by the use of the military forces of the English 
army of occupation, visited four provinces of Ireland, including 
Belfast, as well as other principal cities and towns. We have 
prepared a report covering the facts, with certain recommenda- 
tions, in order that the Government of Great Britain may be 


informed. 

We herewith hand you a copy of this report, which, in addi- 
tion to the presentation of the facts, contains a demand for an 
investigation under the authority of the Peace Conference. 

We also wish to advise your Government that the original of 
this document this day has been handed to the President of the 
United States and that copies of it have been transmitted to 
the House of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States through the Secretary of State. Respectfully, (Signed) 

The American Commission on Irish Independence, 
FraAnK P. WaAisH, 
Chairman; 
Epwarp F. DUNNE. 


Korea.—According to a letter sent from Seoul to the 
Associated Press on May 11, the Korean Independence 
League claim that they have secretly set up a Provisional 
Government in the country with Yi 
Seung-Man as President. The state- 
ment declares that twenty-five per- 
sons representing thirteen Korean provinces have de- 
manded that Japan shall no longer rule Korea, that all 
Japanese troops be withdrawn from the country and that 
Koreans shall pay no more taxes to Japan. The Korean 
National Association of San Francisco, representing 
20,000,000 Koreans in and out of Korea, has sent out an 
appeal for American “sympathy and support in the 
struggle for liberty, justice and freedom now being waged 
by the Korean people” and publishes the following 
“Proclamation of Korean Independence,” issued at 
Seoul, March 1, 1919: 


We herewith proclaim the independence of Korea and the lib- 
erty of the Korean people. We tell it to the world in witness 
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of the equality of all nations and we pass it on to our posterity 
as their inherent right. We make this proclamation, having back 
of us 5,000 years of history, and 20,000,000 of a united loyal 
people. We take this step to insure to our children for all time 
to come, personal liberty in accord with the awakening conscious- 
ness of this new era. This is the clear leading of God, the mov- 
ing principle of the present age, the whole human race’s just 
claim. It is something that cannot be stamped out, or stifled, or 
gagged, or suppressed by any means. 

Victims of an older age, when brute force and the spirit of 
plunder ruled, we have come after these long thousands of years 
to experience the agony of ten years of foreign oppression, with 
every loss to the right to live, every restriction of the freedom 
of thought, every damage done to the dignity of life, every op- 
portunity lost for a share in the intelligent advance of the 
age in which we live. . 

We have no desire to accuse Japan of breaking many solemn 
treaties since 1636, nor to single out specially the teachers in 
the schools or government officials who treat the heritage of our 
ancestors as a colony of their own, and our people and their 
civilization as a nation of savages, finding delight only in beating 
us down and bringing us under their heel. We have no wish to 
find special fault with Japan’s lack of fairness or her contempt 
of our civilization and the principles on which her State rests; 
we, who have greater cause to reprimand ourselves, need not 
spend precious time in finding fault with others; neither need 
we, who require so urgently to build for the future, spend use- 
less hours over what is past and gone. Our urgent need today 
is the settling up of this house of ours and not a discussion of 
who has broken it down, or what has caused its ruin. Our 
work is to clear the future of defects in accord with the earnest 
dictates of conscience. Let us not be filled with bitterness or 
resentment over past agonies or past occasions for anger. 

Our part is to influence the Japanese Government, dominated 
as it is by the old idea of brute force which thinks to run counter 
te reason and universal law, so that it will change, act honestly 
and in accord with the principles of right and truth. The re- 
sult of annexation, brought about without any conference with 
the Korean people, is that the Japanese, indifferent to us, use 
every kind of partiality for their own, and by a false set of 
figures show a profit and loss account between us two peoples 
most untrue, digging a trench of everlasting resentment deeper 
and deeper the farther they go. Ought not the way of en- 
lightened courage to be to correct the evils of the past by ways 
that are sincere, and by true sympathy and friendly feeling make 
a new world in which the two peoples will be equally blessed? 

To bind by force 20,000,000 of resentful Koreans will mean 
not only loss of peace forever for this part of the Far East, 
but also will increase the ever-growing suspicion of 400,000,000 
of Chinese—upon whom depends the danger or safety of the 
Far East—besides strengthening the hatred of Japan. From 
this all the rest of the East will suffer. Today Korean inde- 
pendence will mean not only daily life and happiness for us, 
but also it would mean Japan’s departure from an evil way and 
exaltation to the place of true protector of the East, so that 
China, too, even in her dreams, would put all fear of Japan 
aside. This thought comes from no minor resentment, but from 
a large hope for the future welfare and blessing of mankind. . . 


Ever since Korea was “ benevolently assimilated ” by 
Japan in 1910 “ with the consent of the Korean Govern- 
ment,” the usurper has Prussianized the country by 
adopting a policy of merciless economic, political and 
religious suppression. The teaching of the Korean 
language is fobidden, the Koreans are forced to worship 
the spirit of the Mikado, and thousands of acres of the 
most fertile land in the country have been seized by the 
Japanese. 
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1648—1815—1919 


J. C. WatsH 
Staff Correspondent at the Peace Conference 


ceded the Treaty of Westphalia, 1648. That 

treaty prescribed the basis upon which the politi- 
cal life of Europe proceeded until the still greater 
slaughter of the Napoleonic era, at whose close came the 
Treaty of Vienna. Slaughter still incomparably greater 
Europe has just witnessed, and the next chapter opens 
with the Treaty of Paris of 1919, of which a fragment, 
running to 80,000 words, has been delivered to the Ger- 
mans for inspection. 

In 1648 Europe was cut up into morsels, the independ- 
ence of each of which, in presence of the presumptive 
desire of the German Empire for universal dominion, 
was guaranteed by France. Making the utmost use of 
the resulting advantages, France attained, under Louis 
XIV, the apogee of her power. In 1815 Europe was 
remade and its future peace was guaranteed by Austria, 
Russia, Prussia and France on a principle thus set forth 
by Gentz, historian of the Holy Alliance: “ The best 
guarantee of the general tranquility is the firm will of 
each power to respect the rights of its neighbors and the 
well-declared resolution of all to make common cause 
against that one which, disregarding this principle, over- 
steps the bounds of a political system invested with 
universal sanction.” In 1919 Europe is again divided, 
and the division is to be perpetuated by an all-around obli- 
gation (Article X of the League of Nations) to “ respect 
and preserve ’’ the boundaries allocated, five great powers 
“making common cause,” very much as in 1815, and 
again in the confidence that they have “ universal sanc- 
tion,” to enforce obedience and chastise recalcitrants. So 
far, nothing astonishingly new under the sun. Merely a 
new formula for an old prescription. 

What is new, however, is the recognition, for the first 
time, of the principle of nationality as the basis of Euro- 
pean existence. After 1648 France ruled Europe. After 
1815 the Empires ruled under the terms of a Holy Alli- 
ance. In both instances the little peoples were to be 
exploited for the benefit of the great. This treaty of 
1919 does indeed again provide an overlordship of 


i HE great slaughter of the Thirty Years’ War pre- 


Europe, but in Europe itself a century’s struggle for na-. 


tional expression has been crowned with complete suc- 
cess. The fight for liberty and equality has been a long 
and a hard one, and has gone through many phases. 
When France was master, her kings were very conscious 
of their exalted status. ‘“ The political object of the 
crown of France,” the Ambassador to Vienna was in- 
formed in the instructions given him in 1750, “ has been 
and always will be to play in Europe that superior role to 
which it is entitled by its age, its dignity and its great- 
ness.” Others, in inferior station, were expected to take 
note and accommodate themselves to the requirement. 


As the permanence of a system so flattering to the pride 
of France was endangered whenever another crown saw 
fit to dispute any one of France’s titles to pre-eminence, 
it followed that it was also part of the policy of 1750 to 
“put down any power ” seeking to rival the importance 
or reduce the influence of France. When this drama had 
been played out, the treaty of 1815 was written, and 
Austria, Russia and Prussia, the continental powers 
which had contrived to exist despite France’s desire to 
see them put down, were able to assign to France a much 
humbler role in the Europe of which they in turn took 
charge. The new masters of Europe based their role 
upon the determination to suppress the longing for free- 
dom of nationalities held under their sway, and the 
nationalities, those alike which had been kept divided for 
considerations of European policy and those which had 
been submerged and enslaved, began the long struggle 
for liberation. The storm broke in the revolutions of 
1848. Lamartine carried into office on the crest of the 
nationality wave, grew doubtful about what might be 
ahead for France, and “ adjured the people, to think of 
France before thinking of Germany, of Italy, of Ireland, 
of Poland.” But Italian unity and German unity were 
achieved, eventually, and now Poland is restored. To 
Lamartine’s list there have been added Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Rumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, Finland, and perhaps 
others. In the course of a few weeks there will not be 
in Europe, from the Channel to the Dniester, a State 
that is not a nationality nor a nationality that is not a 
State. That is true of France and of Germany just as 
well as of Hungary and Bohemia. Of continental em- 
pires, such as those whose rulers gave law to Europe 
from Vienna in 1815, none remain. The Russians spoke 
of Napoleon’s invading armies as “ the tribes of Europe.” 
Every tribe now has its separate State. Clemenceau, sev- 
enty years after Lamartine, still seems to adjure his 
people to think of France before thinking of Ireland, but 
Ireland is the only one of the subject-nations swayed by 
the tempest of 1848 to which freedom has not been given. 
The failure is indeed easier to explain than to excuse. 
Had Ireland been within the area which looked, not so 
long ago, as if it might be the seat of a Mittel-Europa 
combination under German control, the full benefit of the 
principles of right, justice and self-determination would 
have been willingly accorded her. Had she found her- 
self in the area within which the conflict between nation- 
ality and empire has been ended by the bankruptcy of 
imperial statesmanship and the liquidation of the imperial 
estates, Ireland would by this time be free, and not the 
single exception to the rule of freedom. As the case 
works out, she finds herself carried over into a new field, 
where this same struggle between nationality and empire, 
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between freedom and subjection is to start all over again. 
For while the treaty closes one chapter of history with 
imperialism routed out of continental Europe and nation- 
ality triumphant, it opens another chapter by providing 
for the consolidation and extension of four great systems 
of exterior imperialism, those of France, Italy, England 
and Japan. In the systems allotted for the expansion of 
England and of Japan, the principles of empire and na- 
tionality are visibly in conflict. In Ireland the issue is 
actual, immediate. It is proximate, in varying degrees, 
in China, India, Korea, Egypt. It is not unlikely to crop 
up, at any time, in the British Dominions, whose increas- 
ing assertiveness is not to be explained without allow- 
ance for the sustaining inspiration of the nationalist 
principles. Ireland, at all events, finds herself at the 
precise point where that conception of world policy which 
has endowed Europe with a complete system of nations, 
parts company with that other conception under which 
four empires are first confirmed in the possession of the 
spoils of continents and then bidden to stand guard over 
Europe while keeping the peace amongst themselves. 

It is evident, also, that France and Italy are on border 
territory. In Europe they are established as nationalities. 
Abroad they are numbered with the empires. One could 
believe that if nationality were, as with these two excep- 
tions ix is, the basis of the European organization, the 
new problems likely to arise would be mainly in the 
economic order, and that if Europe were self-contained 
there would be a tendency to overcome national diffi- 
culties by international accommodations. Indeed there is 
already a good beginning in this direction in the various 
conventions annexed to the treaty which provide for the 
common use of rivers and canals, for special railway con- 
cessions over neighboring territories, for free ports, and 
for a serious experiment in standardizing labor condi- 
tions. There is nothing improbable in the idea that the 
triumph of nationality might make possible a hopeful 
recourse to the international. That idea is certainly em- 
bodied in one part of the work assigned to the League 
of Nations. But is it not rather more than probable that, 
with France and Italy in possession of exterior empires, 
the other nations being without any such advantages, the 
basis of concord may be subjected to a disturbing influ- 
ence’ The French and the Italians will have an available 
solution for their problems of population. The others 
will not. Is it unreasonable to presuppose the existence, 
in that part of Europe in which the regime of self-con- 
tained nationality is now being set up, of objection to that 
exploitation of the territory and resources of Africa and 
Asia for their own almost exclusive benefit to which the 
empires of France, Italy, England and Japan will at once 
begin to apply themselves ? 

What becomes more clear with every day’s study of its 
terms is that in giving the world a new start in life, this 
Treaty of Paris gives recognition and encouragement to 
the modes of political action, readily defined as nation- 
ality and imperialism, which have been in irrepressible 
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conflict over the whole period between 1648 and 1919. 
This treaty presumes the guarantee of equal opportunity 
to the swarming populations who are to be pent up in 
Europe and to those others who are to be secured in the 
possession of the resources of exterior continents. This 
treaty undertakes that the balance shall be held even 
between peoples whose labor and intelligence will be re- 
stricted to making the best use of materials found in the 
domains which they have occupied since pre-economic 
ages, and peoples who are now being empowered to as- 
sure to their use the products of the whole range of the 
world’s climatic and surface variation. 

Because all this is so, we have the League of Nations. 
And the League of Nations, the control and direction of 
which has been taken by,the four imperialist powers, plus 
the United States, is now being organized in London. 

Meanwhile, already there is a man in Versailles trying 
to explain that there are many million more people in 
Germany than under the new system the resources of 
Germany can maintain. Already there are men at St. 
Germain explaining that Vienna, a city of 2,000,000 in 
a country of 6,000,000, is doomed to atrophy and decay. 
Already Bohemia is claiming a railway across Germany 
to Hamburg and a railway across other countries to 
Trieste or Fiume. Already there are hundreds of people 
in Paris asking whether, and if so by what procedure, 
seli-determination for submerged nationalities can be at- 
tained under the League’s direction and without blood- 
shed. ‘ Already Ireland, finding herself on the very line 
where the conflicting principles recognized and sustained 
by the treaty meet, is pressing for a decision in accord- 
ance with her preference. Already, in a hundred ways, 
the efficacy of the new dispensation is being tested. 

Since it contains matter potential of trouble as well as 
a promise of peace it is desirable to try to envisage the 
treaty as a whole, to look at it not as one looks at Mont 
Blanc from Chamounix, where every hilltop, every needle, 
every glacier is an object of particular interest, but as one 
sees it, a portentous unity from a lofty crest in the far off 
Jura mountains. We need to consider the peace both as 
the sequel of the third great slaughter in two and a half 
centuries, and as the prelude to events which will influ- 
ence the welfare of the human race for centuries yet to 
come. We know, I think, in what sense Mr. Wilson con- 
ceived the peace and in what spirit he has wrought in 
Paris, but it may not be easy to estimate the extent to 
which the influence of M. Clemenceau in one direction 
and the influence of Mr. Balfour in another have been 
accountable for variations from the original plan. Prob- 
ably not very many of us realized, before the second or 
even the third month of the Peace Conference, how im- 
placably France adheres, though Republican, to the policy 
formulated by Henri II, practised long before his time, 
and by a long line of kings after him, to “ keep in hand 
the affairs of Germany in as great difficulty as may be.” 
It is very sure that when Mr. Balfour addressed himself 
to Congress he did not dwell upon the project of laying 
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on the map a great band of red down the west coast of 
Africa, up the East coast, across Arabian Palestine, 
Syria and Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf, nor did he 
foreshadow the statement made in London the other day 
that by reason of what has happened since the war began 
England is now in possession of half the oil supply of 
the world. Nor were we then told on the part of France, 
that “in Morocco, in tropical Africa, in the Levant, it 
had become necessary to remove Germany, once and for- 
ever, from our path” (Le Temps, May 9). Nor was it 
intimated that a prime consideration of the war was 
the partition, under the peace, of territorial and other ad- 
vantages arranged by treaties between the parties who 
were to benefit. Probably Mr. Balfour has quite for- 
gotten the speeches in which, with all the authority of a 
high priest of Toryism, he declaimed the canticle of 
Wilsonian Democracy. He has fairly shared the honors 
of the Conference, if indeed he has not, as some think, 
been the real arbiter of its decisions. And in the actual 
making of the peace his mind has been much occupied 
with material concerns of the order just mentioned, 
which have claimed and commanded a degree of recogni- 
tion not always easy to accommodate to an earlier concep- 
tion of the President’s peace. Mr. Wilson knows how 
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much of the peace is his peace, and how much, let him 
try as he may to conceal his regret, Mr. Balfour’s subtlety 
and M. Clemenceau’s tenacity have eliminated from the 
document which contains, nevertheless, 80,000 words. 

There the peace is, at all events, for what it is. In its 
great lines it is the peace that will prevail. What is im- 
portant is that it should be recognized as having its roots 
in the past, the past of yesterday as well as the past of 
centuries agone. It is a peace which looks forward as 
well as back. Its terms have been dictated by men who 
have learned many lessons, in peace and in war, in haste 
and at leisure, and who mean to apply what they have 
learned. If it realizes many aspirations it leaves some of 
the noblest unrealized. If it heals old wounds, it warns 
of new quarrels. It consecrates a new,world order and 
at the same time indicates wherein that new world order 
is threatened with destruction. It adumbrates new poli- 
cies, any or all of which provoke new conflicts. It mir- 
rors the state of the world today, and reflects as unsatis- 
fying a countenance, as the peace of 1815 or the peace 
of 1642 mirrored the world of their times. And it is at 
least credible that those who made it, with all its faults, 
were hopeful that disaster to humanity might be staved 
off for another 100 vears, perhaps for good and all. 


in the Crisis 


HeNry Woops, S. J. 


dition is still more so; the former, because men 

seem agreed that the old order has failed and are 
taking up enthusiastically new theories, are entering joy- 
ously on new methods, are hastening blindly into new 
ways, confident that all will come out right in the end: 
the latter, because men reject decisively the only sure 
guide. Having refused to hear, these many years, the 
teacher given them by God, or having given but a grudg- 
ing inattentive ear, they dare now to allege the inefficiency 
of the Church as the cause of their calamities, and to de- 
mand a reconstruction of religion according to the ideas 


T HE social condition is terrifying: the religious con- 


of the moment. 

Mankind might have learned from its disasters humility 
and distrust of self, a just suspicion of ideas that, prevail- 
ing so long, have failed to procure the good they prom- 
ised. It might well have turned to the rejected guide, 
and this the more readily, as history shows that never was 
the world happier, better, on a surer basis and with 
brighter hopes, than when it ruled its life and actions by 
the precepts of the Church. How is it that we see just 
the contrary now? 

The answer is, in great measure, to be found in the 
hold that evolutionary theories have on men’s minds. All 
nature is assumed to be working out necessarily, un- 
erringly, its perfection, and all things are included in that 
working. The individual may, or rather must fail, suffer, 
die. But above the individual the whole rises serenely. 


Out of every catastrophe it comes forth strengthened on 
its necessary course. “Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit.” 
The law of the universe is perpetual change, with each 
change for the better: continual growth without decay ; 
but not without suffering for the individuals, singly and 
collectively, existing at the time of. change. 

All this is taken as axiomatic. It lies at the root of 
every modernism, in art, letters, social organization, trade 
politics, morals, religion. And yet in the mouths of 
people at large it is to the real evolutionist no more than 
the crackling of thorns under the pot. The man or 
woman with ideas gathered from the press or the sensa- 
tional pulpit, the novel or the lecture platform, takes for 
granted that, notwithstanding evolution, what is evolved 
remains somehow unchanged in essence. “ Jampridem 
equidem nos vera vocabula rerum amisimus . . . €0 
respublica in extremo sita est,” are the noble words Sal- 
lust puts into the mouth of Cato; and his distress over 
the ignorance of the exact meaning of terms is shared by 
everyone who sees how the world is blindfolded by it. 
The ready talker speaks of evolution, progress, develop- 
ment, perfection, as if the terms were synonomous, all 
standing for a vague, fluctuating idea of some change for 
the better, that defies definition. For the true evolution- 
ist, his theory is essentially destructive of species and 
essence. One species glides into another, dissolves into 
several, into innumerable, distinct from it and among 
themselves. It is the passage of the homogeneous into 
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the heterogeneous. Hence we see the necessary antagon- 
ism of any evolutionism worthy of the name and the 
Thomistic philosophy of the Catholic Church. The latter 
holds that all the activity of material substances is in the 
form that constitutes them what they are specifically and 
tends to bring them to their specific perfection. Any 
specific change must be the result of exterior activities 
acting upon the matter of any substance, rendering it 
inept to sustain its existing form and apt to sustain an- 
other. But, admitting the reality of species, this is not 
evolution but merely change. It comes from without, not 
from within. Such changes take place all around us and 
within us; but no one calls them evolutionary. The di- 
gestion of food, the burning of a fire, the decay of dead 
organisms, are not evolution. Hence Catholics hold that 
species are fixed and unchangeable. A form constituting 
a substance, this particular kind of thing and not that, 
and yet tending to extinguish itself and educe another 
form different from itself, is an unconceivable contradic- 
tion, no matter what the circumstances be in which one 
imagines it placed. To say that it makes necessarily a 
thing definitely this, and at the same moment tends to 
make it definitely something else, which it will never 
make it actually, but will, when the moment comes, van- 
ish of its own accord, to give place to a worthier suc- 
cessor, is to multiply contradictions. The Catholic sees 
therefore that evolutionism finds its logical end in Pan- 
theism. It can admit only one being, only one activity, 
only one force, absolute and universal, of which all so- 
called species, forms, activities are but phenomena, ap- 
pearing, disappearing, according to our conception—an 
inadequate phenomenon of a phenomenon—for the good, 
the progress of the whole. 

In such a system there is no place for the Catholic 
Church, infallible, immutable, universal; in all times, in 
all places essentially the same in constitution and doc- 
trine. The philosophic evolutionist sees this clearly and 
rejoices, for it gives him hope of the extinction of what 
he calls superstition. The ready talker in the pulpit, on 
the platform, in the drawing-room, at the dinner table 
or the club, does not see it; and puts down to obstinacy 
and bitterness at the loss of ancient glories, what comes 
from the necessary verities of things. He takes it amiss 
that his call for recontruction of religion meets with the 
simple non possumus. The evil lamented by Sallust hav- 
ing become inveterate in him, he makes up his mind that 
this reconstruction of religion, is not to be, as one would 
naturally expect, some readjustment of its parts, but the 
rejection of what is most important. He calls for the 
rejection of dogma in favor of natural morality and 
humanitarianism, and imagines that he would in the 
process maintain Christianity essentially unchanged. Re- 
ligion without Christ cannot be Christianity. If reason 


does not teach him that to abolish dogma is to abolish 
Christ, would he but open his eyes to the results already 
appearing in this modern movement, he could not fail to 
see that Christ, otherwise than as an idealization of hu- 
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manitarianism, is passing from all religion outside the 
pale of the Church. The true evolutionist understands 
this perfectly. Whether it be called reconstruction of 
religion, restatement of dogma, he comprehends that the 
process means the elimination of Jesus Christ, the Re- 
deemer of man, Lord and God, the living, eternal, im- 
mutable Word of Truth, the Revealer, but also the Re- 
vealed, the first of dogmas and the foundation of all, 
who, not only in Himself, but also as preached by men 
was not, “ Jt is and Jt is not, but, Jt is, was in Him. For 
all the promises of God are in Him. Jt is.” (2 Cor. i: 
19, 20) “ Jesus Christ, yesterday and today; and the same 
forever” (Heb. xiii: 8). 

To understand the duty of the Catholic Church in this 
crisis, we must keep before our eyes that its direct mis- 
sion is to teach the Divine revelation infallibly. ‘“ Going 
teach ye all nations to observe whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” Indirectly it may be brought into the 
secular and material order, in ways too numerous to 
dwell on here. But all its action in this order is but a 
means to the more perfect fulfilment of its essential mis- 
sion. The Church, and this must be borne steadfastly in 
mind, is not called to be a leader in social works as such. 
She has no vocation to leave the word of God, and serve 
tables. ‘“ No man being a soldier to God entangleth him- 
self in secular business.” (2 Tim. ii: 3.) This is the more 
to be remembered, because the “call to service,” ad- 
dressed to us by the world is but the concrete expression 
of the false doctrine, that the standard by which the 
Church must stand or fall, is its usefulness in the social 
uplift. Humanitarian work may well be carried on under 
the direction and inspiration of the God-given teacher of 
faith and morals: no secular power can require the 
Church to take it up under its direction, or pretend that 
success attained in such work according to national 
standards, is the criterion of the right of the Church to 
exist. 

By preaching the Gospel the world was renewed: by 
preaching the same Gospel it will be renewed again. This 
is the lesson our Holy Father Benedict XV teaches in 
the Encyclical “ Humani Generis,” which he insisted on in 
his instructions to the Roman Lenten preachers in 1917 
and 1918, which is made matter of precept in the new 
Code of Canon Law, and in the rules for preaching 
drawn up by the Sacred Consistorial Council. That this 
preaching must be of the Gospel only, and of the whole 
Gospel, is stated explicitly. And the reason is obvious. 
The world is as ignorant today of the Gospel, as it was 
when the Apostles came from the Cenacle. This igno- 
rance lies at the root of its miseries. To remove it the 
preacher must set forth fearlessly the whole body of 
dogma, beginning with the Fall of Man and all its con- 
sequences. This must be done without reserve. But it 
goes against modern ideas, modern science, modern re- 
ligion. Of course it does. It is the antithesis of evolu- 
tion, yet it is the word of God, “ living, effectual, more 
piercing than any two-edged sword, reaching into the 
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division of the soul and the spirit, a discerner of the 
thought and intents of the heart” (Heb. iv:12). It is 
the fundamental Word the world needs; for the whole 
moral evil of the world rests upon the open or tacit 
denial of it. Proclaim it in the name of God, and it will 
do its work in spite of everything. With it established, 
the true idea of Christ the Redeemer, God and Man, fol- 
lows necessarily, and, since all sects outside the Church 
are losing even that semblance of supernatural religion 
they hitherto possessed, brings with it the full Catholic 
doctrine of regeneration, grace, sacraments, heaven, and 
its sad but necessary antithesis, hell. ‘‘ Preach the word, 
be vigilant, labor in all things, do the work of an evan- 
gelist ” (2 Tim. iv: 2, 5). 


The Waldensian and Protestant 
Episcopal Entente 
FRANCIS BEATTIE 


HE Catholics of Cincinnati may be amazed to 

learn from the annual report of the American 

Waldensian Society, for 1918, that: “ An inter- 
esting departure in the raising of funds is reported from 
Cincinnati, where the branch was included in the city’s 
drive for a War Chest.” Whether this money was to be 
devoted to anti-Catholic work in Italy or in Cincinnati 
itself is not made clear in the statement. 

Equally interesting to Catholics in general is the fact 
that the Congressional Library lists among the books it 
recommends, as covering the immigrant question, a book 
by an Italian Protestant Episcopal clergyman who was 
once a Waldensian, but longed, as he sometimes tells his 
friends, “ for a historic church.” In the third chapter of 
his book we begin to find that “ genuine religious fervor ” 
for which it is so highly recommended by the Waldensian 
Aid Society. The “least respected person” in the “ land 
of the Pope,” the author informs us, is the priest, and 
here are some of the reasons: 

The unpatriotic attitude that the Vatican and its adherents 
assume on the question of the temporal power of the Papacy... 
The hostile attitude of the Vatican toward the Government and 
the ruling house of Savoy caused it to go so far as to forbid 
the tolling of church bells when the body of the late King, 
Humbert First, was brought to Rome. Even during this 
dreadful war the Pope . . . has aroused a great deal of feeling 
in Italy by protesting against the Italian Government’s taking 
the necessary precautions of war in regard to the foreign am- 
bassadors to the Holy See. The scandalous trial of Mgr. Ger- 
lach, private secretary (sic) of the Pope, found guilty of having 
been involved in the conspiracy that caused the loss of the 
battleship Saint George; the attitude of the Vatican press in 
favor of the Central Powers; and many other similar circum- 
stances have done much lately to increase the bitterness of 
patriotic Italians toward the Curia. 

With the United Protestant Church in America formed 
to promote, develop and improve, among other things, the 
politics of the world, it is very amusing to be further in- 
formed that : “The bitterness toward the clergy and 
the Church, so universally to be found in Italy, has its 
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source largely in the feeling that spiritual leaders should 
not interfere in political affairs.” The priest is “hand 
and glove with capitalism,’ with the Italian Colgates, 
McCormicks and Wanamakers, we presume, “ and with 
local political power.” In the meantime the people are 
kept in ignorance and superstition: “Among the peas- 
ants, the Bible is a book to be burned as soon as one lays 
his hand on it [the Greer-Colgate edition, possibly]. The 
people have been deceived and fleeced by the priests.” 
The condition of Italians in America, who are regular 
in their attendance at Mass on Sundays, is no better than 
that of their superstitious brethren in Italy. Do the 
Knights of Columbus care to know what the Colgates 
and the others think of them? Then let this minister tell 
his story: 

Every Sunday there is a group of young men shooting craps 
on the other side of the street from a certain church during the 
service. I spoke to one of them one day and the answer was: 
“You have no right to talk to us about anything, for you are 
a Protestant and we are Christians.” I found out that they were 
all Knights of Columbus and were all attending Mass faithfully 
early every Sunday morning and spending the rest of ‘the day 
in swearing, gambling and fighting. 

There follows a story of “sympathetic magic” too 
offensive to Catholic instincts to quote. But enough has 
been said to enable the reader to appreciate this preacher’s 
statement when he says that, while in Italy last sum- 
mer in the interest of the Waldensian Society, he lectured 
for the Bureau of Public Information, and that Mr. 
Creel’s committee issued bulletins and scattered them 
broadcast through this country on matter sent by him 
from Italy. The kind of matter that the Italian minister 
would send can best be judged by his book. 

Signor Sartorio, for that is the man’s name, is worried 
over the fact that: “ More than half of the Italian min- 
isters [in America] are ex-Roman Catholic priests . 
there is a strong prejudice in many Italian hearts against 
the ex-Roman Catholic priest if he is married, 
the feeling against him is still stronger.” But the evan- 
gelizing business is further handicapped by the real dyed- 
in-the-wool Italian ministers, for Sartorio has found, “ in 
different cities, that Italian ministers have the reputation 
of not paying their grocer’s bills.” We learn also from 
him that a most necessary adjunct to any well-organized 
Protestant Italian parish is the lady missionary. Italian 
men do not relish having the preacher hanging around 
their houses in their absence, because: 

Italians regard with suspicion a pastor’s going around to call 
upon women while the men are working . . . the lady missionary 
is of such importance that very few missions . . . are without 
one, and many Italian churches have a pastor and from one to 
seven lady missionaries. 

But, even with lady missionaries, it is up-hill work, this 
Italian-mission business. Thus a lady visitor answered 
Sartorio’s question about her Sunday school by saying: 
“We are getting on as usual, having almost a new Sun- 
day school every winter.” Sartorio himself “ found 
children, especially at Christmas and the picnic season, 
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who were attending three Sunday schools every Sunday.” 

Sartorio is a lively, little, talkative, under-sized chap. 
He is in no such cramped financial quarters as his brother 
evangelizers who “do not pay their grocer’s bills.” He 
found friends in Boston who gave him $60,000 with 
which to build his church. His helpers send him to Italy 
now and then, and bring him out for lectures. His 
volume leads friends to believe that appeals for funds 
must be perpetual, but his life, financially, appears to be 
worth living. He was billed to lecture in a Brooklyn 
church recently, when not even a corporal’s guard braved 
the storm to hear him tell of “ The Soul of Italy.” A 
group of women surrounded him, and someone com- 
mented upon the easy-going Protestant church-member, 
who would allow a storm to stand between him and the 
Sartorio did not blame the church- 
members for staying home. He never would face a bliz- 
zard for a church service, but he “ would walk fifteen 
miles, in a storm, to attend a dance.”” He loved to dance 
so well, that he and his wife “ danced around the house 
every morning after breakfast,” dancing and laughing 
at Bishop Greer and the $60,000 friends, no doubt! For 
is it not Sartorio himself who tells us, in that neat volume, 
that the Italian “ who has spent a few years in America 
is quite often rotten?” No 
He goes back to Italy on 


Sartorio lecture. 


“ec 


and then goes back 
reflection on Sartorio, however. 
paid missions only, to dig up new “ features ” for his lec- 
tures, to note the dents in the foundation of the Church of 
Rome, and the cracks in the dome of the evangelizers. 

Italians, however, do not like the word “ Protestant.” 
I-ven the picnic season and the every-day-is-Christmas 
plan are of no avail when it comes to thrusting that word 
down the Italian throat. So, Sartorio, ever aiming to 
please, calls his place the “ Chapel of St. Francis.”” That 
sounds better to the Italian. To return to the volume 
written by Sartorio and now being peddled by the late 
Bishop Greer’s Society: Sartorio gives his brothers in 
the evangelizing business a word of advice: “Do not 
attempt to proselytize,” writes this soapy evangelizer, this 
lecturer for the United States Bureau of Public Informa- 
tion, now, happily, defunct. Give the Italians the kind of 
service they like best. Let your motto be: “ We aim to 
please.” Study your people, and then plan your service! 
Such is the up-to-the-minute plan of evangelization. 
Serve only what the guest orders! “I visited lately an 
Italian Presbyterian church in New York,” he continues, 
“and saw a Eucharistic table in the middle of the chancel 
with candlesticks on it. The pastor had noticed that if 
the service was not impressive and solemn, the people 
were not satisfied.” 

sut—don’t proselytize. There is a better way. Sar- 
torio writes that he often sends a Roman’ Catholic back 
to his own Church. He does not admit that consciencé 
sometimes had a little to do with that Italian’s return to 


his own Church. But, if you talk with Sartorio he will 


give you his motive for sending back those stray Italians 
into the one true Church. 


He explained the system to 
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those women in Brooklyn, recently. Said he: “ After the 

Italian has been well trained in Waldensian and Evangeli- 

cal methods, and still clings to the Catholic Church, I 
advise him to return to it.” Why? Well, after this 

Italian has had a taste of the everything-free plan, he 
is apt to bring new ideas into his Church. He has had a 

| Waldensian]} vision. “ After he gets back into his own 
Church,” said Sartorio to the ladies, “ the man will de- 
cide that he wants a clean life, something more than an 
outward religion, and depend upon it, your Italian will 
start something in his own Church.” Upon such methods 
depends the evangelization of the future! 

It would appear, however, that Bishop Greer might 
well have done a little missionary work in the head- 
quarters of the American Waldensian Society itself, of 
which he was president. The secretary in charge is an 
Episcopalian, “born and brought up in New York,” 
never mind for how many long years. She likes the 
“ united” movement of the church, but, speaking solely 
for herself, she will never have any other than “ read” 
prayers: 

Men are not always in the mood to pray. It is disheartening 
to have a meeting spoiled when you ask a man to pray, and when 
he wanders round and doesn’t pray at all, or prays for Italy 
when you want him to pray for France. The “read” prayers 
remove this danger. 

The lady waxes wroth at the mere mention of the 
Knights of Columbus. - How dare that organization work 
among the soldiers in this ““ Protestant country’? Don't 
they know that the Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that “‘ No Roman Catholic shall ever be President 
of the United States”? The lady secretary knows it. 
Oh yes, she read it, many a time, even when she was 
down in St. Bartholomew’s parish, “long, long ago.” 
She knows, too—for Sartorio himself hold her—that 
when he was in Italy last summer, “ very high dignitaries 
of the Roman Catholic Church” entertained and dined 
the evangelizer. They “even walked the streets with 
him,” knowing full well that, “if seen in his company, 
they would be excommunicated.” In fact, from such 
high sources, very close to the Vatican itself, Sartorio re- 
ceived most of the “local color’’ for that peculiarly fla- 
vored volume. The secretary added: 

I was amazed when I learned all this. I said to Rev. Sartorio: 
“Why in the world did you not take those men out of the 
Roman Catholic Church?” And he answered: “ Because they 
can do more damage remaining where they are; they are think- 
ing, awakening from a deep, spiritual sleep, and their awakening 
will cause a crack in the foundation of the Church of Rome.” 
Shades of the three-ringed circus and of Barnum! This, 
in the enlightened age of the great “ uplift ’’! 

The attitude of the newspapers, too, troubles this well- 
read secretary. When that other Italian, Giampicolli, 
spoke in New York, and when Bishop Greer honored the 
occasion with his presence, the “ newspapers treated us 
shamefully.” Only two papers, the New York Times 
and Tribune, sent representatives, and these two “ were 
so young, so ignorant of Italy—why they only knew that 
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the Vatican was in Italy.” Of course, as a result, the 
words of wisdom uttered by “ Little John” were lost to 
fame. The “ religious ” reporter of the Herald did regret 
“very much indeed,’ that she missed the opportunity 
properly to report the lecture, but what bothered the sec- 
retary was the thought that perhaps the Roman Catholic 
Church influenced the press in New York. “ Surely,” I 
suggested, “ you would not accuse the New York Times 
or the New York Tribune of being Catholic?” “ Well 
no,’ she answered. ‘ But I do hear that there are ever 
so many Mormons on the staff of the New York Times!” 
Thus are our ideals shattered and idols crushed like clay! 

Whether the officers and financial aids of the move- 
ment responsible for such slanders as have been quoted 
in this and the preceding articles of this series will blush 
with shame, remains to be seen. The solving of the prob- 
lem is in their own hands. 

Meantime, the Catholic Church, thank you, is doing 
very well, despite the attacks made upon her from every 
quarter. She still remembers the words of the Gospel: 
“Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are ye 
when they shall revile you and persecute you and speak 
all that is evil against you, untruly, for My sake. Be 
glad and rejoice for your reward is very great in heaven; 
for so they persecuted the Prophets that were before 


you.” 


Literary Anemia 
J. C. O’ConneELL, S.J. 


OT long ago, a friend wrote to me complaining 
of the lack of Catholic books in his town library. 


Though the Catholics comprise almost one-fourth 
of the population, only ten Catholic books could be found 
in a library of several thousand volumes. A letter to 
one of the trustees brought a very courteous reply, which 
was both an explanation and a defense. Among other 
considerations urged, was one to the effect that in the 
selection of books for public libraries, supply, as in the 
field of economics, catered largely to demand. There 
was little or no request for Catholic authors, conse- 
quently, the small annual appropriation for new books 
was devoted to the purchase of such publications, mostly 
popular fiction, as was generally desired. Catholic books 
would be procured when the demand warranted their 
purchase, and my friend was invited to submit a list of 
books which, in his judgment, might appeal to people of 
our Faith. 

My reflections on these ideas took the form of a dis- 
junctive proposition, and I could almost hear the trustee 
saying: “ Catholics either read the authors we provide, 
or they do not read at all. In the first alternative, their 
literary wants are satisfied by the contents of the library ; 
in the latter, they have no wants to be satisfied. Either 
way, perfect contentment is the result.” 

The case stated in this curt and somewhat offensive 
form, though not logically correct in its enumeration of 
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alternatives, has the merit of directness, as our necessary 
denial of the first member involves, perforce, a considera- 
tion of the second. Is it true that Catholic people, as a 
rule, do not read? Our first impulse to assert that they 
do read, finds cause for hesitation in the regret ex- 
pressed more and more of late by men of prominence, 
whose opinions are not lightly to be cast aside. Pastors 
and teachers complain, with reluctance and no small 
degree of sorrow, that the bulk of our people show very 
little inclination toward reading of a refined, intellectual 
character. The majority of those who read are content 
with the perusal of the daily paper, where the current 
news may be devoured in the racy, vigorous style of 
modern journalism. A smaller number advance to popu- 
lar fiction, but the novels generally sought are of the 
best-seller type, where the conventions of life are cast 
into discard and moral topics revel in the full glare of 
pitiless naturalism. A dwindling minority aim higher 
still and cultivate style with learning by applying them- 
selves to the best authors, but, alas! how small numer- 
ically, is this distinguished class. 

This decadent standard in matters literary finds a 
parallel in the decided preference shown for flimsy enter- 
tainments, movies, and the like. In cold disdain the 
“ dumb-show,” with or without the “ noise,” is preferred 
to noble classic art. Many elders as well as the children, 
have their favorites of the screen, and can compare the 
relative merits of the rival scenario stars. Attendance 
at the moving-picture is an occurrence as regular, or 
should we say more regular, than attendance at school, 
and any change in the “ bill” offered at the local theater 
imposes an obligation to see the new film. 

The generation immediately preceding us might pos- 
sibly plead lack of opportunity as an excuse for its 
apathy towards high art in literature, for our people of 
some decades back had the great handicap of poverty, 
and education beyond the elementary stages was not 
common. As a result, long hours of labor were impera- 
tive in order to insure a decent living for a growing 
family, and the scant hours of tired leisure held out little 
inducement for reading more extensive than the daily 
paper. Amusement of the theater variety was a luxury 
possible only at rare intervals, and consequently, the 
maximum of exhilaration with the minimum of laborious 
intellectual concentration must be crowded into these gala 
nights. Hence the tendency towards vaudeville and light 
drama, with the sole purpose of unlimited fun. In our 
own day, the advent of the moving-picture with its 
variety of subjects and moderation of price, has fed 
this craving for excitement without conserving the 
artistic value which occasionally perseveres in entertain- 
ments of the farcical yet attractive type. 

The present generation, however, faces no such dearth 
of opportunity. Education, complete and thorough, lies 
open to all. Higher courses of study may be had even 
by the poor. Individual cases contrary to this state of 
affairs only serve to emphasize the immense educational 
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possibilities awaiting the youth of today. Under such 
favorable conditions we might reasonably expect to wit- 
ness a great advance in literary standards and a corre- 
sponding intensity in the taste for masterpieces of art, 
but such a healthy awakening is far from being realized. 
Indeed it may be seriously asked if the tendency has not 
been the reverse. Very often the praiser of a vanished 
age justly censures the modern lack of critical apprecia- 
tion, and to our disgrace, measures his development and 
taste, secured under difficulties, with our growth, stunted 
it may be, by a sickening surfeit of opportunities 
neglected. 

Quite recently this contrast between some of the old 
stock and the new was forcibly called to mind by the 
conversation of two laboring men who, on one of the 
early evening trains, were returning from work. Dinner 
pails and soiled clothing indicated their humble station 
in life, and an occasional word or accent betrayed the 
verdant land of their birth. A fragment of the talk, 
simple and audible to many, introduced Goldsmith’s 
works, whose style and quality were exemplified by quo- 
tations from “ Sweet Auburn ” and “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field.” Shakespeare too was given a running commentary 
before these genial critics reached their home station. 
Many in the car smiled at the quaint phrasing of their 
remarks, but the esthetic appreciation of the authors 
under discussion lost nothing in pith or accuracy for 
being expressed in a tongue slightly mellowed by the 
Irish accent. As I rode home, the question kept recur- 
ring to me—how many of our modern reading public 
could criticize with equal originality and depth, the real 
gems of ancient or modern literature? 

This query applies more pointedly to the class of 
people who read, it is true, but whose reading is not 
regulated by prudence or judgment. How many admir- 
ers of the dangerous aphorisms of Shaw ever tried to 
appreciate the keenness of Shakespeare or the brilliant 
lines of Dryden or Pope? Has the reader, deep in the 
shallow luridness ‘of Beach, ever felt the thrill lurking 
in the pages of Scott? Has the devotee of Churchill in 
his later creations, “A Far Country,” and “ The Inside 
of the Cup,” known the finished ease of Thackeray or 
enjoyed the delicious humor of Dickens? Has the pupil 
in the best-seller school of fiction exhausted the treasures 
of dead genius before turning to modern works, ques- 
tionable in merit as well as in ethical tendencies? 

To my mind a general negative must be the answer 
given, and grave indeed is the outlook as a result. Dab- 
bling in pitch means certain defilement, and intellectual 
taste cannot boast a healthy growth when the food is 
moldy with decay. Any literary progress is dearly bought 
if the price is to be the surrender of sound morality 
and the adoption of pernicious doctrines and ideals. 
Blessed ignorance is far to be preferred to the fatal 
reading knowledge which comes from the perusal of so- 
called “ advanced literature.” Yes, the dwarfed mentality 
which finds innocent contentment in ignorance of books, 
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is a thousand times to be preferred to the sleek develop- 
ment of the soiled soul which has battened on the rank 
moor of modern fiction. 

Few, I think, will dispute the existence of this literary 
famine which has its indication in the dearth of Catholic 
library books, as deplored by my zealous friend. Nor 
will any one say that this state of affairs should con- 
tinue. It may be interesting to note, in a future paper, 
some of the probable causes of this sad fact, and to 
suggest certain methods of procedure which may tend 
to remedy the defect. 


“On to Berlin’’ 
James A. Carey, U. S. A. 


N to Berlin! That had been the symbolic cry, while the 

_ war was still on, and way back in the camps in the United 
States. A march as conquerors through the Brandenburg Gate 
and Unter Den Linden was a picture that fancy was pleased 
to project on the screen of the future. Berlin had meant the 
goal of victory. No, the Germans had not violated the terms of 
the armistice, and had not brought the Allied armies beyond the 
Rhine territory, through Central Germany up to the capital. 
But I was asked if I would like to go as courier to Berlin. 
And in true Irish fashion, I answered: “ Would Ireland like to 
be free?” Armed with an ausweis from the Waffenstillstand 
Kommission which, turned into gentle English, means a pass 
from the Armistice Commission, and with instructions just doub- 
ling in number Wilson’s fourteen points (one of which was 
that I should carry no arms or weapons) accompanied by a 
non-commissioned officer, we set out from the Third Army 
Headquarters at Coblenz to Cologne, and thence by the Spa- 
Berlin Armistice Express through Westphalia, Hanover, Sax- 
ony and Prussia. 

It was night when we started, but that part of the land which 
darkness prevented us from seeing on our way up to Berlin, 
daylight enabled us to view on our return. At Cologne, where 
the British are in occupation and where the English are very 
much in evidence by their accent, and the Scotch by their kil- 
ties, we met British, French and Italian officers on their way 
to Berlin as couriers to their respective missions. There, too, 
we met American officers, couriers in the diplomatic service on 
their way to Berlin and thence, some of them, to Budapest, 
Sofia, Constantinople, and others to Copenhagen and Helmsford. 

The journey from Cologne to Berlin, some 700 miles, is not 
without interest as it gives one a glance of the industrial life 
of Germany in its present supposedly disturbed condition. What 
strikes one on the whole is the apparent normality of things 
amid the reported disturbances. About one-half of our journey 
was through a mountainous district especially in Westphalia, and 
the remainder through Hanover, Saxony and Prussia proper up 
to Berlin, through a flat and level agricultural land. In parts 
of the Ruhr district in Westphalia one gets a view of the 
mining and milling land of Germany, not unlike parts of Penn- 
sylvania. In the Wupper Valley there is a continuous chain of 
large towns and cities all strung together for some thirty miles, 
so that one cannot say where one city or town ends, and the 
other begins. These towns and cities, substantially built, are 
nearly all engaged in the iron industry, smelting, puddling, etc., 
though Hagen-Barmen with a population of a third of a million 
is principally engaged in the manufacture of cloth goods; and 
to all appearances it is going on with its ordinary life, mills 
running, newspapers appearing, trains on time, and repairs and 
construction under way. Yet here we are in an industrial dis- 
trict where more is heard of strikes and revolution and radical- 
ism than in other parts of Germany, Munich excepted. In this 
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district in contrast with the ivy and moss covered towers still 
standing on the hills, relics of ancient castles and bygone days, 
are the innumerable large factory chimneys like “big Berthas” 
shooting their black smoke into the sky. 

The second portion of our journey brought us through 
what might well be considered a vast garden, with farming, 
if never before at least now, in the most extensive method and 
scale. Germany bestows painstaking care on her forests; per- 
haps she. is compelled to do so. Passing through the wooded 
districts one can see how the trees are all trimmed, the lower 
branches chopped off, the underbrush cut away and everywhere 
the extension of forestry provided for by nurseries. These 
forests are as if they were washed and combed and brushed. 
But if this may be said of the forests, then the fields may 
be said to be manicured. The whole land is under cultivation. 
There seems to be an anxiety least a foot of it lie idle. This 
is especially true near the cities, for example, at Magdeburg, 
one of the cities where the revolution lifted up its head; what 
seemed to have been vacant lots, store yards, railway yards are 
now all vegetable gardens. And everywhere the land is plotted 
and groved and furrowed and patted down, and where possible, 
irrigated, with a care ordinarily given to tinier things than the 
great out-doors. Perhaps Germany is put to it; undoubtedly 
she has come to it. The rich earth in these parts reveals how 
well Germany knows agriculture and how well she has kept up 
the soil, when after ages of production it is still rich. Besides 
ordinary garden vegetables the people have gone in largely for 
grains this year, and I believe the Government has put a premium 
on these crops. Sugar, another commodity in urgent demand 
just now, is raised in the rich noticeably black earth of Saxony. 
Throughout the whole land women in the fields seem to be 
as numerous as men, if not more so, but men and women 
a-plenty are patiently coaxing subsistence from mother earth. 
One very striking observation was that I saw only one herd 
of about eight or ten cows in the long journey from the Rhine 
to Berlin, with no swine at all, but several large flocks of 
sheep. One here sees how the fats and milk of the country 
are dried up at the source. In the Rhineland, though just now 
not at all remarkable in this respect, I saw more cows and 
swine than in the vastly greater area through which I traveled. 
Horses, too, are notably scarce; oxen and even men in many 
instances doing their work. 

How were we treated in Berlin? With just a mild curiosity. 
People stared at our American uniforms as something novel. 
We were told that the Americans were mistaken for British 
by most of the people. As we came out of the Pottsdammer 
station, where there were throngs of people, they turned and 
stared at us in a wondering way, but not with any show of 
hostility or “ Prussian pride.” So we found it throughout the 
city; especially in the crowded districts. 

The American Mission in Berlin, comprising some 200 officers 
and men, is there by the terms of the Armistice Commission 
and handles all American affairs in Germany beyond the area 
of occupation. Just now it is occupied principally with the dis- 
tribution of food and the repatriation of Allied prisoners of 
war; of these there remain at present only the Russians. There 
are about twenty-five prison camps scattered all over Germany 
with Russian prisoners in them, awaiting the time when they 
can return to Russia, and in the meanwhile cared for by the 
American forces. The American Mission is installed in the 
Hotel Adlen “by special appointment Purveyor to H. M. the 
German Emperor.” It is indeed an imperial hotel, in its mag- 
nificence, appointments, and pretentions to art, with its paint- 
ings, statues, and bronze work done by the best modern artists 
of Germany. The Americans have their living quarters here 
as well as their offices, while at the same time it is open to the 
public, just now not notably numerous, as there are not many 
emperors, kings or princes lying loose around Berlin these days. 
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However at the Adlen I did encounter royalty in the personage 
of a one-time officer in the Russian army. “ Out of sight, out 
of mind” seems to be Berlin’s attitude toward the Kaiser and 
his class. 

What is most astonishing in the city is how the machinery of 
the social, business and political life continues to move in an 
apparently normal way, where a short time ago were revolution 
and civil strife, and one knows not when this may break out 
again. Our train was on time to the minute, street cars were 
running as usual, automobiles were flitting about; though, it is 
true, they are not so numerous as before the war, on account of 
the high cost of gasoline, oils and rubber. Substitute steel tires 
seem to be more used than rubber. Factories are in operation, 
stores open, streets thronged, cafés crowded, newspapers oper- 
ating regularly, theaters running and all the outward life of a 
large city going on as usual. One day at 5 p. m. I saw a long 
line of more than 200 people before the Opera House waiting 
for reservations for that evening’s performance. The food situ- 
ation in Berlin is and has been worse than in the Rhineland. 
It has often been exasperating but never killing. Some say 
it is more exasperating now than ever before since America 
has been, sending in food, because the hopes of the people were 
raised in undue measure by expectation of all that was to come 
from the land of promise and provisions. 

Of necessity the rationing of 60,000,000 people could not be 
appreciably changed by what America has been able to send in 
to Germany in so short a time, and the people impatient and 
unreasonable complain that they cannot live on hope and prom- 
ises. However the situation is being relieved, for food is surely 
if slowly coming, and the early crops are drawing nearer every 
day. Food will solve Germany’s problems. 

Of course the principal sights in Berlin these times are in 
those parts affected by the abortive revolution in January. 
Myriad ugly scars of machine-gun bullets, gaping wounds of 
artillery fire, and buildings shattered by mines and bombs, clearly 
indicate that it was no opera-bouffe revolution. The worst de- 
struction was wrought by the artillery fire and bombs of the 
government troops against buildings where the Sparticides were 
in possession. This happened chiefly in the down-town district, 
“Newspaper Row.” and at the prison and police headquarters, 
though in the Tiergarten and the Reichstag itself, the scars 
of conflict are still visible. The Kaiser’s palace, where the 
Sparticides had gained possession, is shot through with artillery 
fire; likewise the royal stables, which indeed might easily be 
mistaken for the royal palace, so regal a dwelling place did the 
horses enjoy. The tower of the Georgienkirche nearby is shot 
away, and the roof and facade punctured in many places. Po- 
lice headquarters and the Vorwdarts plant were also conspicuously 
decorated with wound stripes, and several private buildings in 
the besieged district were utterly destroyed by bombs. Already 
scaffoldings are up and repairs going ahead in most of the 
damaged buildings as if the cessation of hostilities were final. 

The revolutionists were keen in their aim to get possession of 
the government buildings, and the press and telegraph estab- 
lishments. The area of destruction was rather a confined one, 
and is indicative in a way of the limited extent of the revolu- 
tion itself. I was curious to learn why the revolution was not 
more general and more successful. The returned soldiers 
had come back in shame and defeat, and with the spirit 
of rebellion and destruction in their hearts against the old 
order of things. There is no doubt of this. Why then, 
did it not make a clean sweep as in .he French revolution? I 
talked with representatives of all parties, Bolsheviki, Spartacides, 
Socialists, Conservatives. Well, nothing succeeds like success, 
and nothing fails like failure, and the revolution in Berlin was 
a failure from the start because the house of the revolutionists 
was divided against itself. The Liebknecht-Ledebour crowd were 
for communism, while the Ebert-Scheidemann group were for 
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Socialism, and a tame compromise Socialism at that. Respon- 
sibility made these latter ones sober, conservative. Liebknecht, 
the leader of the more radical group, though violent enough and 
destructive enough, was not strong enough. In fact many of his 
own party believed the charge leveled against him, that he was 
His opponents cleverly used the keen weapon of ridicule 
against him. There was fear that his revolution would fail, 
and that was one potent reason why it did fail. Radicals will 
now tell you the Ebert-Scheidemann group fooled the masses by 
making them think there had been a real revolution, whereas 
they had only changed old masters for new who used the same 
old measures and the same old methods. They point to Noske, 
the one-time radical, now the Minister of National Defense, who 
with his strong arm and quick execution still strikes terror. 
They say that Noske “got” Liebknecht and Rosa Luxembourg. 
Of course the Majority-Socialists deny this. They point, too, 
to the fact that Hindenburg is still in command of the army 
of the eastern front, that Rathnau the capitalist is a collaborator 
of the Vorwérts and that that paper, the reading of which at 
one time in some establishments would cost a man his job, now 
finds welcome in those same establishments. They say too that 
the Majority-Socialists bribed the soldiers and the masses, giving 
the former better wages than they had ever received before, 
and the latter an unemployment payment. “It is the same old 
is the verdict of some ex-soldiers with 
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gang in a new guise” 
whom [| talked. 

Again with highly enterprising zeal, the radicals, made quite 
moderate with responsibility, used the terror of Bolshevism as a 
bogey to frighten the masses into submission. All over Berlin 
are lurid posters warning the people against this plague. They 
are everywhere, on the public and private buildings, and oh, /ése 
majesté! on the base of the statue of Frederick the Great. They 
are indeed terrifying in depicting the calamity that Bolshevism 
portends. One of them shows the world as a grave yard, with 
a death’s head draped in darkness hovering over it, while a 
gleaming, modern, Michael the Archangel with flaming sword 
and an “R” Republik, on his breast calls on the peoples of 
the world to arise and fight the monster Bolshevism. Every- 
where too are posters offering inducements to soldiers to enlist 
to fight Bolshevism on the eastern front. Up to the present the 
radicals now in power haye utilized well the monster which 
they succeeded in extracting from Pandora’s box. They dangle 
it as a bogey to quiet the masses they stirred up, and in turn 
shake it at the Allies in the endeavor to make these latter 
modify too stringent peace terms. Bolshevism is a world menace 
and there are Bolsheviki in Berlin, and those in power know 
it, but they seem to have them under control. I met Herr 
Ebert, son of the saddler President, and Kiitner, editor of 
Vorwarts. Ebert, Sohn, is an anemic looking youth, the anti- 
thesis of his doughty, robust, father. Kiitner, a stronger looking 
character about thirty-three years of age, might qualify for the 
fat man’s class. Both of them were rather seedy looking, but 
this seediness might have been affectation, as they are now cater- 
ers to the “peepul.” Kiitner told me he disguised himself as a 
tramp to escape the mob. The Vorwérts building is the head- 
quarters of the Majority-Socialists, and was one of the most 
wrecked buildings in the revolution. The Spartacides had gained 
possession of it and barricaded themselves in front of it with 
large rolls of paper used for the press, and were only dislodged 
when bombs were dropped on the top of the building, shattering 
whole portions of it, horribly mangling or killing or utterly 
demoralizing the revolutionists entrenched therein. Had the 
Spartacides deliberately destroyed the printing presses? No in- 
deed! on the contrary, they immediately got out editions of 
their own paper, “ The Red Flag,” and their own inflammatory 
There are no Spartacist posters in Berlin now; the 
Government has seen to that. Kiitner told me in the most 
positive way that the revolution was dead in Berlin. Kiitner, 
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himself, played no small part in killing it, not only with his 
newspaper, but in his acquaintance with the radicals, their 
ramifications and activities and by the formation of volunteer 
troops which he himself organized and paid for. He said there 
might be more attempts at revolution, but they would be sporadic 
and futile; they had the movement well in hand; it was no 
longer to be feared. I can well believe the movement is dead 
in Berlin for it would be difficult to mobilize again the required 
forces to move this sober stolid people, divided into many 
classes but naturally conservative; and in view of the first 
failure, especially as leaders like Liebknecht are either dead, or 
in jail, like Ledebour, or out of the country, like Eichorn and 

Dr. Levine. 

On the eve of May Day I asked Kiitner if there would be 
any disturbances or manifestations of violence on the morrow. 
He replied there would be none. And so it proved to be. Each 
of the different parties had their parades and speeches but there 
was no disorder. Fear of Noske prevailed on May Day in 
Berlin. There was a Sabbath stillness; all places of business 
were closed, street cars stopped, and throngs walked the streets, 
idly, quietly, waiting for something to turn up. There was one 
demonstration and although it was spectacular it was peaceful. 
It was a parade of what seemed to be six or eight thousand 
returned soldiers, maimed, crippled, blind, on crutches, in wa- 
gons. There were squads of blind men led and guided by dogs, 
a pathetic, silent protest, but vociferous in its pathos, against 
the dismemberment of any part of Germany. There seems to be 
a unanimity among all parties in Berlin on this point: No sign- 
ing of peace if they take the Saar Valley. Whether it be a 
spontaneous sentiment, or whether it be indoctrinated I know 
not, but here in Berlin it is the universal sentiment, and yet, in 
some way, it is a covert thing. You cannot find this explicitly 
stated in the newspapers as the policy of any of the parties. 
The newspapers blow hot, blow cold on the subject, but they 
do not express an explicit, outspoken stand. They give one the 
impression that they are playing politics. I do not pretend to 
state whether the German delegates will sign or refuse, though 
I cannot see how they can well refuse. They may have signed 
the peace terms before this article reaches America, I am merely 
stating what I found in Berlin. When asked about this subject, 
Germans of the occupied territory will tell you that they do 
not know; or they suppose they will have to sign; but in Berlin 
the unanimity of all classes on the question is most striking. 
But what if the Allied armies come in and occupy all Germany? 
Let them come; let them draw up budgets, collect taxes, run 
the government, pay the bills if they like, we will wait. What 
if they institute a blockade? Let them, and then see if we alone 
will suffer? Perhaps more striking than this common determin- 
ation to reject any terms that dismember Germany is the differ- 
ent underlying motives for the same, according to parties and 
classes. With some it is party politics, with others, Chauvinism; 
with some the conviction that industrial life and order would 
more quickly be established, as it is in the area of occupation; 
with others the belief that partition would be Germany’s ruin. 

It is difficult for Germans to understand that they should be 
compelled to pay the costs of the war. In self-pitying con- 
templation of their own losses they cannot see the destruction 
they wrought on others. They cry out that the proposed in- 
demnity would be the destruction of Germany. They protest too 
against the disarmament program proposed for Germany. When 
I pointed out to a “red” radical that this disarmament measure 
would be a blessing in disguise for Germany in that it would 
lift from her shoulders the already staggering and constantly in- 
creasing burden of armament, which was more disintegrating and 
dismembering than any proposed measure of the Allies, and that 
it would release nearly a million men from non-productiye fet- 
ters into the fields of production and bounty, and would thus 
give her a wealth and strength that would enable her to bear 
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lightly any indemnity imposed, and gain back all she had lost, 
his answer was—and it is significant as coming from a radical 
who professed the cult of internationalism rather than national- 
ism: “Those things are our affairs, we will manage our own 
business.” He did not seem to comprehend that the Allies were 
doing some managing. Germany is not Kaput, either in her 
resources or in her resourcefulness, in her social strength, or 
national spirit. Revolutions may break out, Bolshevism may 
spread, the terms of her enemies may leave her for a time im- 
potent but the measures her enemies have taken to crush her 
may be the very means of making her. 


Out of the Strong, Sweetness 


WALTER Dwicut, S.J. 


AS the nuns had been expecting that the Prioress would 
assemble them before long for another collatio, the 
announcement that one would be held after the First Vespers of 
Corpus Christi, with the beautiful Mass of the solemnity as the 
subject for discussion, found all the Sisters eager and ready. So 
when they had entered, Missals in hand, the chapter-room, the 
Prioress took her place and opened the collatio by quoting the 
striking words of the Mass’s Introit: “He fed them with the 
fat of wheat, alleluia; and filled them with honey out of the 
rock, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia., Rejoice to God our Helper; sing 
aloud to the God of Jacob,” and then said: 

“No doubt you all remember, Sisters, that adventure Samson 
had with the young lion. As he was going down to Thamnatha 
to woo a Philistine woman, suddenly a raging and roaring lion 
rushed out at him from the vineyards of the town. Forthwith 
“the spirit of the Lord came upon Samson, and he tore the lion 
as he would have torn a kid in pieces, having nothing at all in 
his hand.” Some days later when passing that way again he was 
surprised to find a swarm of bees and a honeycomb in the slain 
lion’s mouth. Taking some of the honey, he began to eat it, 
making probably as he did so his famous riddle: ‘Out of the 
eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth gweet- 
ness.’ Now it seems to me that between the Psalmist’s words 
in Corpus Christi’s Introit, sounding of course the keynote of 
the feast, and between Samson’s riddle there is a remarkable 
analogy which by drawing out in this afternoon’s collatio, we 
can make an admirable preparation for tomorrow’s joyful solem- 
nity. Are not you of the same opinion, Sister Dorothy?” the 
Prioress asked, smiling at the nun who sat nearest her. 

“Yes, indeed, Mother,’ answered the Sister addressed. 
“Rocks do yield the richest honey. I have observed that the 
strongest characters are often the most gentle, and ‘the bravest 
are the tenderest.’ The Lion of Judah being mystically slain 
on the altar by the words of consecration becomes for us 
‘Bread from Heaven containing in itself all sweetness.’ That we 
too may be strong in soul, our Redeemer feeds us with the 
‘finest of the wheat,’ His own Sacred Body, and with rock- 
like fortitude, He endured His bitter Passion so that the Holy 
Eucharist might be the sweet reflection of our souls, and that 
daily Communion, worthily received, might be a far greater help 
and comfort to us than the visits of God’s angels were to the 
Patriarch Jacob: ‘Out of the Strong comes forth sweetness.’ ” 

“Without question, Sister Dorothy,” the Prioress agreed. 
“And the beautiful Collect of the Mass for Corpus Christi, 
which we hear sung at Benediction so often, should remind us 
of the same consoling truth. ‘O God,’ chants the priest, ‘who in 
this wonderful Sacrament hast left us a memorial of Thy Pas- 
sion, grant us, we beseech Thee, so to reverence the sacred mys- 
teries of Thy Body and Blood, that we may ever feel within us 
the fruit of Thy Redemption.’ For if we could but realize 
what it cost Our Saviour to leave us His sacred Body as the sat- 
isfying food of the soul, our loving reverence for the Blessed 
Sacrament would be so profound that we should daily experi- 
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ence in ourselves that increase of light and strength with which 
God rewards living faith in the Real Presence. Does the Epistle 
of the day suggest similar thoughts to you, Sister Benigna?” the 
Prioress then asked the senior nun of the community. 

“Yes, Mother, for St. Paul reminds the Corinthians that on 
the very night that Our Lord ‘was betrayed, He showed His 
Divine force of character by instituting the Holy Eucharist, 
though He of course foresaw that not only Judas but number- 
less communicants after him would eat of that Bread and drink 
of that Chalice unworthily, ‘not discerning the Body of the 
Lord.’ Because He loved His own to the very end, would not 
leave them orphans but meant to abide with them ‘ all days,’ our 
merciful Saviour, undeterred by the treachery of Judas and of 
the millions who in ages to come would imitate that faithless 
apostle, was great-souled enough to institute only a few hours 
before His betrayal the sublime Sacrament and Sacrifice of the 
New Law, thus inaugurating another phase of His existence and 
personal presence in the world, a phase which would expose 
Him indeed to countless wrongs and indignities, but on the other 
hand would enable Him to be the invincible Defender and sweet 
Consoler of His frail but faithful brethren during all the years 
of their exile. So the Epistle of the day also shows us, I think, 
how sweetness flows from strength. : 

“You have expounded your thesis admirably, Sister Benigna,” 
said the Prioress. “ This Mass’s Gradual also seems to pro- 
claim the boundless power and loving-kindness of our Eucharistic 
King. For we read: ‘The eyes of all hope in Thee, O Lord, 
and thou givest them meat in due season. Thou openest 
Thy hand, and fillest every living creature with Thy blessing.’ 
Every living creature looks confidently to its Creator for suitable 
and seasonable food. The insects of the ground, the fishes of 
the sea, the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, all receive 
from God’s hand abundant means for sustaining life, while to 
promote man’s physical well-being his Heavenly Father gives 
him an endless variety of food. But to keep healthy and robust 
the human soul Jesus offers it His very Body and Blood, while 
consecrated maidens like us, the princesses of His court, He 
graciously leads to the Divine Banquet every morning that we 
may always be no less gentle than strong. ‘The Bread of Christ 
is fat and shall yield dainties to kings.’ Perhaps Sister Agatha 
will now tell us what lessons in tenderness and strength she has 
learned from the Angelical Doctor’s masterpiece, the Lauda 
Sion? 

“The day would end, Mother, before I had said even half of 
what I could in praise of this incomparable Eucharistic hymn, 
which blends together rhythmic perfection, poetic beauty, dog- 
matic precision and a melody quite worthy of the Sequence’s 
lofty theme. The concluding stanzas of the hymn particularly 
suggest to me thoughts in keeping with the subject of our 
collatio. Florence McCarthy’s excellent translation runs, you 
remember, thus: 


Lo, the Angels’ Food is given 

To the pilgrim who has striven, 

See the children’s Bread from Heaven, 
Which on dogs may not be spent. 


Truth the ancient types fulfilling, 

Isaac bound, a victim willing: 

Paschal lamb its life-blood spilling. 
Manna to the Fathers sent. 


Very Bread, Good Shepherd, tend us; 
Jesu, of Thy love, befnend us, 
Thou refresh us, Thou defend us, 
Thine eternal goodness send us 

In the land of life to see. 


Thou who all things canst and knowest, 

Who on earth such food bestowest, 

Grant us with Thy Saints, though lowest, 

Where the Heavenly Feast Thou showest, 
Fellow-heirs and guests to be. 
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What tired pilgrims making for Heaven, need most, what weak 
children striving to be worthy of their celestial heritage chiefly 
require, is strength and encouragement. This wonderful ‘living 
and life-giving Bread’ of the Holy Eucharist supplies them 
abundantly with both. ‘They were frail and He gave them 
His Body as food; they were sad and He gave His Blood for 
their drink.’ Knowing that we have still a great way to go, our 
tender Shepherd becomes our journey-food Himself, gently im- 
parting vigor and cheerfulness to the soul, making the dark 
ways bright, the rough roads smooth, and protecting the travelers 
from every peril of the journey, until He leads us safely home 
at last and makes us His companions at the heavenly banquet, 
and joint-heirs and fellow-citizens of the Saints.” 

“The Lauda Sion cannot of course be translated,” remarked 
the Prioress. “Of all the poets who have attempted it, perhaps 
none has succeeded better than the one Sister Agatha quoted. 
Let us now listen to a thought on the Mass’s Gospel from Sister 
Dolores.” 

“ As there never existed a character stronger and gentler than 
Our Divine Redeemer’s,” said the nun appealed to, “when He 
solemnly asserts that ‘He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh 
My Blood abideth in Me and I in him, he that eateth 
Me, the same shall also live by Me,’ Our Blessed Lord clearly 
promises to share with the worthy communicant as fully as pos- 
sible, His strength and His sweetness, those two striking quali- 
ties of His sacred personality. From the physical union with 
Christ which receiving the Holy Eucharist effects, there results 
a moral union, a spiritual transformation into Him, giving us 
especially a generous participation in His Divine force of char- 
acter and in His attractive gentleness as Man. On coming from 
the altar rail each morning I have abiding in my heart a Person 
of infinite power and wisdom and of unbounded loving-kindness 
who, as far as He can, makes His own strength and amiability 
mine. With such help as that, it should not be hard for me to 
keep my character both gentle and strong.” 

“Some of the nuns suspect that you do succeed fairly well 
in doing so, Sister Dolores,” remarked the Mother Superior, with 
a knowing look. “Tell us now, Sister Agnes, what you find in 
the Offertory: ‘The priests of the Lord offer incense and 
loaves to God, and therefore they shall be holy to their God, 
and shall not defile His name.’”? 

“Why, nothing could be more in harmony with the theme of 
our collatio than the symbolism of that passage, Mother. For 
what is ‘incense’ but sweetness and what are ‘loaves’ but 
strength? That means that the piety of those who serve the 
altar or who approach the Holy Table as often as we nuns do, 
should be no less solid than winning. On coming from Holy 
Communion as St. Chrysostom reminds us, ‘ We ought to be like 
so many lions, dreadful to the devil.’ Taking, however ‘ good 
heed to ourselves, as unto the holders of great mercies, and when 
any unbecoming word springs to our lips, or we feel anger taking 
possession of us or the sting of any other sinful passion, let us 
call to mind of what we have been counted worthy, and let 
that remembrance still the unruly motion.’ ” 

“A most apt quotation, Sister Agnes. Unfold to us now 
the mystic beauties of the Secret, Sister Frances.” 

“The symbolism of that prayer in my opinion, is quite as 
striking as is that of the Offertory. For nothing better pro- 
motes strength and harmony than the ‘blessings of unity and 
peace which the offerings we lay upon Thy altar mystically rep- 
resent.” The symbolism is clear. From many grains of wheat 
is made the bread with which the strong Son of God veils His 
majesty and from countless grapes is pressed the consecrated 
Wine that gladdens the heart of the worthy communicant. The 
strength of the Church lies in the unity of her doctrine, worship 
and government, while the Church’s peace depends upon the 
winning holiness of her children. But faith and charity are best 


promoted by the practice of Communion.” 
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“*We, being many are one bread, one body, all that partake 
of one bread’” commented the Prioress. “As often as we assist 
devoutly at the Holy Sacrifice, St. Paul reminds us in the Com- 
munion of tomorrow’s Mass, we ‘show forth the death of the 
Lord until He come.’ The spectacle of the heroic self-immola- 
tion of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, that with the 
eyes of faith we see taking place every morning in our con- 
vent chapel, since by our vows we have nailed ourselves to the 
Cross, should be like a triumpet-call to every Sister here, sum- 
moning her anew each day to the practice of self-sacrifice and 
renunciation which is the only basis for a solid and fragrant 
asceticism. Sister Catharine, suppose you end our collatio with 
a thought on the Post-Communion prayer.” 

“ At the end of the Corpus Christi Mass,” observed the nun 
addressed, “the Church reminds us that the Holy Eucharist is 
‘the pledge of future glory... Holy Communion, worthily re- 
ceived, is a passport to Heaven. For He who has vouchsafed 
to give us His own sacred Body as our food will surely grant 
us an everlasting home in Paradise. So from the spiritual 
strength we get by going often to the altar will come at last as 
a reward the sweet fruition of the Beatific Vision. Out of the 
strong will come sweetness.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Memorials of Catholic Soldiers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

During the past two years many of our churches erected tem- 
porary tablets inscribed with the names of those who had entered 
the army or navy, and many of them may contemplate some 
permanent memorial to those who will not return. When con- 
sidering what form this memorial should take the thought comes 
to mind that Blessed Joan of Arc, soon to be canonized, has also 
often been honored as a military leader. Would it not seem 
appropriate, therefore, for our churches to consider erecting as 
soon as it is permitted to do so, altars to the honor of the 
saintly maiden who did so much for France, in memory of the 
brave American Catholics who laid down their lives in France 
in the cause of freedom? 

In the past memorials have generally taken the form of monu- 
ments, but at the present time the suggestions most frequently 
heard are for the foundation of settlement houses, community 
buildings, public parks and welfare work among children. While 
these things are very desirable they seem to lack one thing 
which should be of the essence of a memorial. It should be a 
reminder of the great deeds done for our country by those 
who have gone before us and should be something to lift us 
above material things. Such an inspiration to our youth would 
be an altar dedicated to Joan of Arc. 

New York. Ropert J. REILty. 
A Minor Incident 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Among the “minor incidents” related in his very interesting 
article, “Windows Alight in Connaught,” in AMeErRIcA for 
June 7, Frank P. Walsh mentions the fact that he was handed, 
in Castlebar, a bit of wood from a tree from which a priest was 
hanged. It may be of interest to readers of AMERICA to know 
that the priest referred to is the Rev. Andrew Conry, parish 
priest of Addergoole, in the County Mayo. 

The French under General Humbert landed at Kilcomin, near 
Killala, on August 22, 1798. They took possession of Ballina 
and Killala August 25. On August 26 they were routed by 
superior British forces. Father Conry, who had been educated 
in France, and had witnessed the excesses of the Revolutionists, 
had warned his people against joining with the French or with 
the United Irishmen, a Protestant organization, imbued with 
the principles of the French Freethinkers. Not with such help 
did he believe Ireland should be free. The Irish, fearing acts 
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of violence, fled to the mountains. Father Conry, however, to 
conciliate the invaders, remained at home and treated them with 
the greatest courtesy. 

Soon after the rout of the French, court-martial proceedings 
against Father Conry were begun by Dennis Browne, the chief 
local magistrate, and a cruel, fanatical creature of the English 
Government. Browne had hid himself on the landing of the 
French, but very bravely came out of his hole when the danger 
was over, and, after the best traditions of English rule in 
Ireland, determined to wreak vengeance on the innocent Irish. 
He accused Father Conry of having harbored the French sol- 
diers, of having given them valuable information, and of having 
stirred up his people to make common cause with them! Father 
Conry, as a matter of course, was convicted of high treason and 
was hanged from a tree, the same day, in Castlebar, near the 
Wesleyan Chapel. There is a local tradition that the sun never 
shines on the street where stands this tree—one of the many 
monuments in Ireland to British schreklichkeit! 

Among those who witnessed the brutal hanging of the aged 
priest was John MacHale, who was afterwards to become Arch- 
bishop of Tuam and Metropolitan of Connaught. He had been 
baptized and instructed by the venerable old priest and loved 
him as only the Irish can love their priests. The horrid sight 
of the hanging of Father Conry by the oppressors of his religion 
and of his race so fired the soul of John MacHale that then 
and there he vowed to champion the cause of his sorely tried 
creed and country. The history of the Irish Church in the 
nineteenth century bears eloquent testimony to the fidelity of 
young MacHale to his promise. Dennis Browne, the cold spider 
of a tyrant, little realized that in martyring Father Conry he 
was but kindling the flame of holy patriotism in the heart of 
the little Irish lad who was to win for himself the proud title 
of “the Lion of the Tribe of Judah.” 

Dennis Browne soon after experienced the usual fate of per- 
secutors of God’s Church. He fell into disfavor with the Gov- 
ernment to which he had pandered and died some time later in 
poverty and disgrace. “ Nolite tangere Christos meos!” Poetic 
justice would have it that the Archbishop of Tuam, who, as a 
little boy of seven, had kissed the distorted face of his murdered 
pastor, was to purchase the house in which Dennis Browne had 
lived. He converted it into a convent of the Sisters of Mercy. 

Rockford, II. J. P. CHRISTOPHER. 


A Difficulty About Ireland 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For many years the two causes nearest my heart as a 
convert and a writer have been the Catholic Church and the 
freedom of Ireland, both of which are to the average American 
anti-Catholic mind of but doubtful respectability. To esporse 
a lost cause is to be in danger of being oneself lost. Just 
how much merit resides in this sort of vicarious suffering, God 
alone knows. Seldom is it apparent in this world. 

Now both of these subjects being taboo in the secular press, 
especially since our President elects to ignore the former and 
characterizes the latter as of a domestic nature, not to be men- 
tioned outside of the British family, where is a writer to unfurl 
the Papal and Irish colors? Catholic and Irish journals do not 
need them, and the secular press excludes them. 

Confronted with this dilemma, I experimented a few years 
ago on other lines. I wrote a story for a secular newspaper, 
entitled “A Methodist Saint in Newark.” Its success was im- 
mediate. Many extra copies were ordered, and sent to friends 
of the heroine, North, South, East and West. There was no 
denying that the saint. was a Methodist, and the Methodist was 
a saint. For nimbus of setting she was surrounded by a little 
band of Salvation Army men and women, praying in the vul- 
gar gutters of Newark. I have never regretted the success of 
that story for it was true, and it was just to the subject. To 
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be perfectly honest, however, the saint should have been a 
Catholic, and the noble deeds described, the angelic simplicity 
and humility of it all, should have proceeded from Knights of 
Columbus. 

Can you enlighten me as to the difficulty in this matter? Where, 
if at all, can Catholic truths and the freedom of Ireland best 
be presented? I have been convinced from the first that the 
secular press is most in need of intelligence on these subjects, 
but the policy of their owners is as cast-iron against it. To 
succeed in inserting the very smallest wedge of truth into these 
purveyors of prejudice and ignorance is a triumph, while, for 
an Irish Catholic to be informed of them through the Catholic 
press, is but carrying coals to Newcastle. 


Chester Springs, Pa. Emma S. CHESTER. 


Whitmaniacs and Foofoos 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the June Scribner's, William Roscoe Thayer essays an ex- 
position of Whitman which is really an exposure. This is his 
verdict on the poet: 


He can never be a help, on the contrary, by his example, 
he must be a stumbling-block to every individual, man or 
woman who is struggling for that standard by which alone 
the sacredness of the family, and with the family the 
amelioration of the race, can be safeguarded. 


A recent article in AMeEriIcA entitled “Whitmaniacs and 
Foofoos” puzzled me greatly. I refrain from quoting the de- 
scription therein given of a “Foofoo” beyond this, “an emascu- 
lated Puritan,” the rest of it, I would expurgate as too unpleas- 
ant to reprint. As the Foofoo is a creature unspeakably un- 
pleasant I am astounded by what seems to me a fantastic con- 
tradiction. I read: “In Whitman criticism I can see no middle 
ground and I am unequivocally on the side of the Foofoos.” 

I am not a literary person but am tolerably familiar with the 
pattern of current pagan literature. In a Catholic journal, how- 
ever, I cannot understand why, under any circumstances a 
Christian who refuses to have one standard for religious convic- 
tion and another for art and literature should be branded with 
an opprobrious epithet. Such articles as the one under considera- 
tion are doubtless very smart and have a Chestertonian echo but 
whither do they lead? 


Brooklyn. B. M,C. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Let me thank you for sending me a copy of B. M. C.’s letter; 
and let me thank B. M. C. for so aptly illustrating my crude 
and fragmentary description of the Foofoo. In the “too un- 
pleasant” portion of my article I had said: “He [the Foofoo] 
is an emasculated Puritan, born middle-aged, with the disap- 
proving eye of a dead codfish. He can never reconcile 
himself to literature in its shirtsleeves. He fears to be 
scandalized, and usually is.” 

The “fantastic contradiction” discovered by your cor- 
respondent could hardly have puzzled him had he grasped the 
significance of the clause, “Jn Whitman criticism I can see no 
middle ground.” Of the two evils, the Whitmaniac and the 
Foofoo, I simply chose the less. It was as though a man should 
say, “I greatly fear the devil and I greatly dislike the deep 
sea, but since there is no other alternative, I'll take my chances 
in the water.” The concluding paragraph of the letter may pos- 
sibly mean something to the person who wrote it, but I see no 
connection between B. M. C.’s disapproval of the double stand- 
ard and my poor paper on Whitman. Such communications as 
the one under consideration are not very smart and have a 
Pecksniffian echo; and they lead to confusion worse confounded. 

Oakland, Cal. BrotHer Leo. 
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On account of the shortage of paper, a limited number of in- 
dexes has been printed of Volume XX of America. Those who 
desire copies should notify the editor by post-card and the copies 


asked for will be mailed at once. 


The Government’s Subsidized Press 
O one denies that eternal vigilance is the price to be 
N paid for safety, and occasionally some of our public 
officers awaken to watchfulness. Thus on June 9, 
Senator King of Utah presented the following resolution 
in the Senate of the United States: 

Resolved: That the Secretary of the Interior report to the 
Senate the number of publications or periodicals issued by the 
Department of the Interior, together with the name of each 
publication, the bureau or other division of the Department 
issuing the same, the time it is issued, the name of the editor 
and the number of persons to whom they are sent, whether 
said publication is distributed gratuitously or upon subscription, 
the purpose and object of said publication, and whether or not 
the same is employed to advocate and carry on a propaganda 
to promote measures pending in Congress, and whether or not 
the Department publishes such periodicals for the purpose of 
advocating legislation which it desires to be enacted by Congress: 
whether conferences or conventions have been held at tthe in- 
stance and invitation of the Department of the Interior to 
promote legislation pending in Congress, and whether funds 
of the Government have been used to arrange for or pay the 
expenses of such conferences or conventions, and the amount 
of funds used for such purposes. 

All these are timely questions. How many Americans 
know that the funds of the people have been used by 
underlings at Washington to promote legislation, which 
in the words of Senator Thomas, could be intended only 
to increase the number of Federal employees, and to 
extend the powers of those already in office? It is 
notorious that for at least a vear the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, a division of the Department of the Interior, has 
been circulating articles and periodicals advocating the 
introduction of Prussianism into this country, through 
the enactment of the Smith bill and similar atrocities. 
Whether or not other of the public funds have been used 
to pay speakers who have defended the Smith bill, or to 
defray the expenses of conferences and conventions to 
further its progress, the investigation asked by Senator 


King may possibly disclose. 
Whatever the results of the proposed investigation, 
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the danger of allowing petty officials, or any official, 
whatever his rank, to use public money, independently of 
Congress, to further his peculiar and usually un-American 
views and projects, is obvious. It is a vicious practice, 
dangerous in the extreme, and should be crushed at once. 


The New York Aldermen and Censorship 
HE wisdom of New York, or that embodiment of 
wisdom which is the Board of Aldermen, has 
decided that the city stands in no need of a moving- 
picture censorship. The law as at present constituted, 
say the members of a special committee, is quite sufficient 
to remove any evil which, by some unusual chance, may 
connect itself with moving-pictures or the stage. Section 
1142 of the Penal Code will punish by a fine and a term 
in jail, any offender against the peace and decorum of 
the city, and therefore nothing further in the way of 
legal enactment is necessary. 

This grave pronouncement is true as far as it goes, 
but it sins by defect. As a specimen of excellent legis- 
lation, Section 1142 is probably not surpassed by any 
other section in the State’s statute book. It is just, it is 
wise, it is adequate, and it certainly is necessary. It 
lacks the sole virtue of being automatic. It has existed 
long enough to prove that it is more incapable than a 
broken-down Ford of galvanizing itself into action. As 
a factor in elevating the New York stage, it exercises 
an influence which yields in potency only to the laws 
sanctioned by the late Congress of the Confederate States 
of America. 

In announcing the extreme danger to free institutions 
of passing new laws instead of enforcing old enactments, 
the New York Board of Aldermen has shown its posses- 
sion of a deep fund of political philosophy, which its 
dearest friends had not hitherto so much as ventured to 
suspect. This wisdom promises to mature into rich fruits 
of civic righteousness. Of course, it does not rest with 
the Board, primarily a legislative body, to provide directly 
for the observance of a given law, yet something in the 
nature of a mild and gentle recommendation that the 
authorities concerned take immediate action to suppress 
the scandalous plays and films that are working untold 
harm in the metropolis, could not be justly stigmatized 
as an usurpation of power. No one who reads the 
Board’s report can escape the conviction that in its zeal 
for all things that are good and pure and true, the Board 
is unsurpassed by any legislative body in the United 
States. It is therefore to be regretted that the sole con- 
tribution of this austere and high-minded Board lies in 
its reasoned conclusion that the moral turpitude shame- 
lessly commercialized in New York by men who would 
sell their hope of immortality, if they had any, for a 
fifty-cent piece, must not be controlled by so un-American 
a device as censorship of the moving-pictures. 

Henceforth the old method of checking this particular 
form of vileness, a method always difficult and very fre- 
quently the exact reverse of successful, must prevail. 
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As before, some private citizen will lodge a complaint 
with the Commissioner of Licenses. The Commissioner 
and his assistants will thereupon set on foot an investi- 
gation, and if the complaint is justified, order the sup- 
pression of the offending film or play. The next and 
invariable step is that the producer secures an injunction 
against the Commissioner. Invoking the newspaper 
scavengers, always glad to help for a consideration, he 
then advertises the fact that he is showing a film or play 
condemned by the Commissioner and a committee of 
decent citizens. None are better acquainted with the 
details of this customary procedure than the New York 
aldermen. Yet their wisdom and virtue reach a climax 
when their sole remedy against a menace to public moral- 
ity, is a report which, in some respects, reads like a 
referendum submitted at Sing Sing, on the fitness of 
visiting crime with punishment. 


Reunion or Truth? 

ROBABLY the advocates of the “ reunion of the 

Christian churches” felt that they were straining 
somewhat the bonds of comity by inviting the Bishop of 
Rome to participate in their deliberations. Probably, 
too, they felt some motion of resentment when the mes- 
sage was conveyed, gently yet firmly, that while the 
Father of the Faithful earnestly prayed for the day when 
all men should sit down as brothers in the true Church of 
Jesus Christ, he held that this desired unity could be 
secured only by the whole-hearted acceptance of the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. Peter would have 
given this answer; Leo XIII wrote no other in his en- 
cyclicals; Benedict XV followed the line of his prede- 
cessors in witnessing to the unchanging deposit of the 
Faith, delivered in its fulness for all time by the Founder 
of the Church, whose vicar he is. 

Yet it is somewhat difficult to understand how the 
non-Catholic promoters of unity could have looked for 
any other answer, and a matter for wonderment why 
these good men and women have not long since learned 
that the Catholic Church can promote unity on no other 
terms than the acknowledgment first of all, of the su- 
premacy, by right Divine, of the Bishop of Rome. It is 
the acceptance of a common Faith that alone matters. 
There can be no true unity when truth is compromised, 
or where men, however upright, agree to regard as non- 
essential, principles and practices which are essential. 
There can be no unity of Faith between bodies of men 
who hold that Baptism is essential to salvation, and 
bodies that regard Baptism as an empty form; between 
men who teach that Jesus Christ has left us His very 
Body and Blood to be the food of our souls and the 
object of our adoration, and men who denounce the doc- 
trine as superstition, and the adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament as gross idolatry; between men who believe 
that Jesus Christ founded a Church visible, one and in- 
fallible, and men who profess that the Church is invisible, 
and in any of its outward manifestations, liable to error. 
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Save as it may promote charity by clearing away mis- 
conceptions, this latest move towards Church unity, 
promises nothing. The Catholic Church will never yield 
one point in her conviction that she alone has been Di- 
vinely commissioned to continue the mission of Jesus 
Christ among men. That mission is exclusive; she 
cannot share it. Unity is desirable but truth is above all 
else. That false unity, secured by compromising the 
truth, will never further the work which Jesus Christ 
bade His Apostles and their successors continue until 


the end of time. 


“Their Name is Legion” 

HE recent marked recrudescence of popular interest 

in Spiritism, in clear contrast with previous spo- 
radic scientific interest in the subject, serves to em- 
phasize the Church’s unchanged attitude in the mat- 
ter. As a cult, Catholics hold it to be deeply dangerous 
and profoundly heretical. As taught by its principal 
defenders, although it retains some fragments of the true 
religion, it is nothing else but a synthesis of the heresies 
which have been condemned by the Church from the 
earliest ages of Christianity. 

Starting with the fundamental dogma that the spirits 
of the dead can reveal themselves, and as a matter of 
fact do reveal themselves, to the men living on earth, 
Spiritism teaches the evolution of spirits in the next 
world. It inculcates an attitude of agnosticism concerning 
God as the ultimate cause, it regards the doctrines of the 
Church as scraps of outworn philosophy, it is committed, 
generally if not universally, to the theory of reincarna- 
tion, it rejects original sin, redemption, the Divinity of 
Christ, whom it regards merely as a most perfect 
medium, it sweeps away miracles, the priesthood, super- 
natural Revelation, the existence of the devil, the resur- 
rection, heaven and hell. This manifold denial of the 
truths of Christianity is enough to condemn it, and should 
serve as an all-sufficient deterrent for Catholics. 

No matter what may be the explanation of the phe- 
nomena, for which a certain amount of credence is pos- 
tulated by the testimony of learned men and for which 
many hypotheses have been excogitated, it seems to be 
undoubted that a number of them must be attributed to 
Satanic influence. Whether or not the evocation of spirits 
at Spiristic séances involves necessarily the malice of 
attempted communication with diabolic beings may be 
questioned, but this much is certain that assistance at 
such gatherings, even when purely passive, is strictly and 
explicitly forbidden by the Church, for instance, in the 
decree of the Holy Office dated April 24, 1917. 

Articles in current magazines and discussions of 
psychical research appearing in recent books deepen the 
conviction that spiritism is anti-Christian. Mr. Raupert’s 
insistence on the fact that participation in it involves 
grave peril of physical and moral degradation is well 
known. It is this baneful effect of dabbling with the 
occultsforces which lie at the root of Spiritism, that has 
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been graphically worked out in fiction-form by the 
accomplished and thoroughly Catholic novelist, Miss 
Isabel C. Clarke, in her forceful novel, “ Their Name is 
Legion.”” It would be a mistake to say that she intends 
to assume that participation in the practice of Spiritism 
is always followed by eventual enslavement to the devil; 
she knows that in view of our present ignorance reserva- 
tions must be made against hasty and imprudent over- 
generalizations. The same data that made Dr. Liljen- 
crants guard against too-sweeping statements in this 
matter doubtless have equal weight with her. Neverthe- 
less such degradation has occasionally followed upon for- 
bidden intercourse with those personalities which, as 
“controls,” manifest themselves at Spiritistic séances, 
possession by the devil is well authenticated in the Gospel 
narratives, cases of it have occurred in later times where 
the only remedy has been exorcism. Spiritism, therefore, 
even apart from its heretical tendencies and tenets, is 
an extremely perilous thing to play with. Miss Clarke’s 
book is a grave warning against its disastrous possibili- 
ties, all the more powerful because of its evident moder- 
ation. To trifle with Spiritism, even were there no danger 
to the soul’s salvation, is to risk the loss of happiness, 
health, and self-respect. 


The Catholic Drive for France 
HE great Evangelical drive is on. Financially, at 
least, it will be an undoubted success. Considerably 
more than $150,000,000 are to be contributed by various 
denominations. Some of the money will be used for the 
conversion of pagans in heathen lands, and some for the 
perversion of Catholics in Christian countries. The latter 
apostolate particularly appeals to Protestant minds of a 
certain caliber. The sum to be appropriated by the 
Methodists, the Presbyterians and the Interchurch Com- 
mittee of Christian Relief for the rebuilding of Protestant 
churches in France and Belgium alone is $5,878,780. 
Since the entire number of Protestant churches, “ wholly 
or partially destroyed during the war,” is thirty-five, this 
allows an average of $168,000 for each, a princely sum 
if we remember that the majority of these edifices were 
small, insignificant structures, while the congregations 
gathered within them were numerically inconsiderable. 
Yet this is but a portion of the money to be devoted to 
the ostensible purpose of rebuilding Protestant churches 
in France and Belgium. The Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Y. M. C. A. and other evangelical organizations are set- 
ting aside unspecified sums for this purpose. The object 
of the Methodist contributions is thus plainly stated by 
the promoters of the Methodist Episcopal Centenary 
Fund: 

Evangelistic and social service centers must be established 
with the sole aim of planting a simple, democratic, dynamic 
Gospel in the midst of European civilization. A certain type of 
education has menaced and nearly destroyed Europe. 

These are some of the facts called to mind by Mr. 
Arthur Benington in urging Catholics to support with no 
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less generosity their own organization, the Society to 
Help Devastated Churches in France, which is now mak- 
ing its appeal to American Catholics, asking the sum of 
$5,000,000 to repair in some small measure a loss over- 
whelming in its magnitude. Half of the diocese of 
Amiens has been turned into a desert, the surviving 
priests returning to their diocese of Arras have in count- 
less instances found neither house nor church, along the 
regions of the Marne a vast desolation spreads, of twenty- 
eight districts in the diocese of Verdun nineteen have 
suffered utter destruction, in Amiens alone the number 
of ruined churches is 305 while 225 more have suffered 
reparable injuries. 

In all, the number of churches, chapels, vestries and 
priests’ houses destroyed in Northern France is reckoned 
at more than 4,000. Another 1,000 have been partially 
demolished. Generations and centuries may be needed 
for the reconstruction of what it had taken generations 
and centuries to build. The splendor of the great cathe- 
drals can never be reproduced. But there is no question 
now of erecting anew the 1,017 Catholic churches that 
have been hopelessly ruined beyond repair. What the 
Society to Help Devastated Churches in France proposes 
to do in a practical way is to erect 700 temporary struc- 
tures in which the Catholics of Northern France can 
gather for their worship and where a shelter can be of- 
fered by them to their Sacramental Lord. There are 
moreover 986 churches that can be rendered serviceable 
again and there is need also for the restoration of no 
fewer than 2,140 vestries. The estimated cost for all this 
work is the amount of $5,000,000, set as the goal for the 
great Catholic drive. “It is for us to build for the Faith 
of: France now that in days to come France may have the 
faith to build for herself.” Such is the convincing reason 
for the strong appeal now made to come to the assistance 
of the Church in France in the day of her great need. 


The Freedom of Ireland 

HY should Ireland be free? That question was 
rather frequent five years ago: today, however, it 
drops from the lips of those only who are either incapable 
of appreciating an argument or are afraid of offending 
“the Protestants of liberal views, with whom they as- 
sociate.” Both these classes of people are hopeless, 
whenever principle is involved, but for different reasons, 
the former from invincible ignorance, the latter from 
lack of manhood. To neither can any appeal be taken, 
but to the great throng of thinking men and women who 
value justice more than sycophancy these pathetic words 
of a simple, godly, old Irishwoman will serve to accentu- 

ate one reason why Ireland should be free: 


There were eleven of us children. Most of us had to go 
away. There was nothing we could do at home. So we had 
to go to America. We lived on the Shannon, and across the 
river there was a station where the train would be taking the 
people to Queenstown. *Twould break your heart to hear the 
fathers and the mothers all crying and moaning, and the boys 
and girls that were going to America crying too. We could 
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hear them in our house. Often when I was a little girl, when I 
didn’t know what it all meant, I would go off and cry by myself. 
Sometimes when we would be playing about, our mother would 
of a sudden throw her apron over her head, and we’d know she 
would be crying. We did not know what it was for, why she 
would be crying. When I got to America I said to my sister 
who had come over before me, that now I knew why she would 
be crying, thinking of the day when all her boys and girls would 
be far from her. 

And we all did leave save only one and the two children that 
were born after I came over. I never saw them, my youngest 
brother and sister. I think my mother died of a broken heart, 
for she always wept for her children, far away in America, she 
would never see again. And my father died and left three small 
children, and times were very hard. 

My father never had much schooling, but I think he was an 
intelligent man. He was a contractor and a farmer, both in a 
small way, and he found it bitter hard to get on, trying to feed 
us and give us some schooling, for he’d no capital. He never 
drank, but he’d have no man give him the pledge, for he’d say, 
“ A man is no man that can’t take it or leave it as he wishes.” 
He never smoked a pipe unless he was in trouble, and when he’d 
take out the pipe we children would know his trouble was past 
bearing. And then, likely, he’d walk the floor all night. When 
we were little, of a Sunday afternoon, he’d repeat most of the 
Gospel and the sermon to us, and when we were bigger we had 
to tell him the same. 

He did not try to stir up bitterness, but he would say, “ God 
is good, and ’twill all be the same.” But just to encourage us 
to use what schooling he could give us, he would tell us that 
when he was a wee boy, there were no schools, only the hedge- 
schools, where they’d creep out to the hedge of a night and 
if they were caught on the way home, it’s a hard beating they'd 
get. 
Well, I had to come to America, for it was bitter at home, 
and there was nothing I could do. I was eighteen years old, 
but I knew less than a child of eight. But God was good to 
me. I fell in with a good priest and I went to confession to him, 
and he told me to come and see him, and he was my staff for 
three years. Oftentimes it was cruel hard, for I worked as a 
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servant girl, and I would hear the people make talk about the 
“low Irish,” when, sure, it wasn’t their fault at all, for they 
were not allowed to have any schooling, not even allowed to 
live in their own country. But then I'd go into the church, and 
look at Him there all alone on the altar, and after a while, 
’twould be all right again. But my heart would be lonely when 
I thought of my poor old mother in Ireland, and my little 
brother and sister that I would never see; and often I hadn’t 
a dollar, not even a penny in my pocket, and it’s not on my back 
that it would be, but I sent it home to help out my mother. 

I don’t want the Irish to be rich; maybe it wouldn’t be good 
for them, but sure, why can’t they be allowed to live at home 
and get some schooling at home? All over you will find Irish 
families broken up, the boys and the girls in America and Aus- 
tralia and everywhere and maybe only the poor old father and 
mother at home. Why is that? Why can I not think that the 
Irish ought to have a chance like any other people, and not be 
looked down on? And it cuts me to the heart to have people 
laugh at the Irish and look down on them, and make fun of 


- them; and to have them tell how the Irish are rebels and fools. 


I am ignorant, but I think they are trying to do right; they have 
their faults, I know, but they ought to be allowed to have a 
chance to make a living and stay home and live in Ireland and 
get some schooling. And one day —— was here; he was talk- 
ing about the Irish and trying to talk brogue about Mike and 
Pat and Biddy, just as if they were so many simpletons. And 
I cried so I could hardly serve the table; and then they all 
laughed at the Irish, when my heart was almost breaking, 
thinking of all they had suffered, and people only looking on 
them as if they hadn’t any rights at all. 

I think they ought to be free, and I pray for that, but maybe 
their mission is not yet done. Maybe God wants them to be 
like His Blessed Son first before they are free. Of course I 
am ignorant, I never had much schooling, but I think they ought 
to be free. 

So does the whole world think Ireland should be free, 


except the British Government, morons and a few cads 
whose parents were also simple Irish folk without 
“ schooling.” And Ireland will be free. 


Literature 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, BOY-AUTHOR 

WRITER, even if he is a clergyman, should be very careful 

when he goes to have his picture taken. The photographer 
is probably a gentleman and the environment is even depressing- 
ly respectable and the entire proceeding seems at first blush as 
commonplace an ordeal as going to the dentist’s. But there is a 
difference, a vast difference. The dentist works with drills and 
forceps and other esthetic implements with the more or less 
conscious intention of verifying Longfellow’s statement that 
things are not what they seem; the photographer works with 
a camera—a ghastly contraption whose eye is single and whose 
body is darksome, an instrument with a passion for truth-telling 
and with the disconcerting ideal of things as they are. 

In proof whereof I submit a portrait of the late Canon Kings- 
ley whose centenary is observed this month, engraved by Pound 
from a photograph by Mayall, which portrait goes very far 
toward telling the whole essential truth about the reverend father 
of “The Water Babies.” The picture discloses in the mind of 
the distinguished sitter a vivid consciousness of the responsi- 
bilities of the moment—neckcloth and cuff and drape of coat- 
skirt seem to shout out at us, “ Behold, how utterly unconscious 
and natural and self-effacing we are!” The gleaming eyes, the 
carefully parted hair, the dangling dundrearies—looking for all 
the world like an inartistic afterthought—all show that Canon 


Kingsley was very much aware of what was going on and took 
it very seriously. In other words, despite the furrows and the 
thinning hair and the grown-up clothes, the singer of “ The Old, 
Old Song” looks out on us with all the mannerisms, all the 
gaucheries of an incorrigible boy. And so the portrait is a 
good portrait, for it tells the truth about Kingsley. We under- 
stand him better and learn to like him when we can and to 
tolerate him when we cannot like, once we see in him a clerical 
Peter Pan, a boy who never grew up. 

This confirmed and unfailing boyishness explains every line 
he penned and every character he drew. It explains him per- 
fectly as a writer insofar as any writer can be explained. It 
accounts for his insularity, his parochial outlook; it explains his 
hysteria and his juvenile spleen; it all but necessitates his mental 
inconsistencies and his emotional explosions. When we remem- 
ber that he never grew up we readily understand why he 
dabbled in everything and did no one thing supremely well, 
why he stammered in the dining-room and exuded eloquence in 
the pulpit, why he was at once awkward and picturesque, irri- 
tating and attractive, why he hated Papists and loved cock- 
roaches. “Wild with intellectual egotism,” Justin McCarthy 
described him, “and blind to all teaching from without, Kings- 
ley rushes at great and difficult subjects head downwards like a 
bull.” Could anything be more boyish? 
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Perhaps his mother’s West Indian origin had something to do 
with Kingsley’s perennial youth even as it had much to do with 
his swarthy complexion and straight black hair; at all events 
not even a good English education and a lifelong churchly atmo- 
sphere served to accelerate his growth. His student days at 
Kings College, London, and at Magdalen College, Cambridge; 
his professorship in history at Cambridge, and his canonries at 
Middleham, Chester and Westminster failed utterly to teach 
him dignity, reserve, conventionality. His friends used to say 
it was because he was too big a man; in reality it was because 
he was too much a boy. 

3ig-hearted and reckless of consequences as only a real boy 
can be, Kingsley threw himself into the Chartist agitation of 
the forties and clamored for universal suffrage, vote by ballot, 
electoral districts of equal population and other reforms, many 
of which have since come in England but which in his day 
radical in the extreme. When the movement suffered 
ignominious defeat in 1848, the “ Chartist parson,” as Kingsley 
was called, embodied his views of Christian Socialism in his 
“Alton Locke” and “ Yeast.” The former is largely 
autobiographical; and it is likely that Kingsley recounts the 
way in which his mission as a writer of fiction came to him 
when he quotes the words of Mackaye, the bookseller: 


were 


novels, 


Look! there’s not a soul down that yard, but’s either beg- 
gar, drunkard, thief, or warse. Write aboot that! Say how 
ye saw the mouth o’ hell, an’ the twa pillars thereof at the 
entry, the pawnbroker’s shop o’ one side an’ the gin-palace 
at the other, twa monstrous deevils, eating up men and 
women and bairns, body and soul. Write aboot that! 


Since Kingsley’s day other novelists have written “ aboot 
that ’"—Richard Whiteing and Upton Sinclair and dozens more— 
and if Kingsley’s books are to stand they must do so as novels 
That they will so stand is doubtful. 
“Yeast.” a work of chaotic structure with no plot at all, has 
already fallen; and “ Alton Locke” is tottering, a mild interest 
of some modern readers in the historical background of the first 
half of the nineteenth century being the main motive for its 


rather than as social tracts. 


already diminishing vogue. 

His other novels, despite their numerous technical and vital 
shortcomings, better stand the test of time; that they live is 
because there is so much of the boy in them. Kingsley toyed 
with history in “ Hypatia,” gave a Belasco stage-setting for the 
fifth century and drew an atrocious caricature of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria. “ Westward Ho!” has variety and color and a 
certain crude force, but it has been dreadfully overrated; much 
of it is more fantastic than the tawdriest of melodramas, more 
lurid and unreal than the most sensational movie-film. It has 
been recommended as a boy’s book, but few things are more 
noxious for a growing mind than the prejudices and calumnies 
against all things Catholic with which the volume abounds. It 
is a boy’s book in the sense that a boy—and not a well-mannered 
boy—-wrote it; and wrote it in the spirit of a guttersnipe 
chalking indecencies on a dead wall. 

“ Hereward the Wake” is of interest mainly as a study in 
downward development; and here Kingsley, who was not suc- 
cessful in character-analysis, which is essentially a work for 
grown men, loses heavily by comparison with Stevenson’s ac- 
count of the degeneration of Henry Drury in “ The Master of 
Ballantrae” and George Eliot's portrait of Tito in “ Romola.” 
Kingsley can paint a glaring picture and he can describe a 
fight, but even in straight narration he lacks sustained power. 
All sorts of things have been said of “Two Years Ago,” but 
it gives promise of being ultimately recognized as Kingsley’s 
masterpiece. It is less of a tract and more of a story than 
his other novels, and its hero, Tom Thurnall, is a Berkshire 
lad with Kingsley’s own incapability of ever growing up. 

Several of Kingsley’s books would be better novels if their 
author had hated the Pope a little less, and on at least one 
occasion the author himself would have been decidedly more 
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comfortable. That was, of course, when Kingsley, in his re- 
view of Froude’s “ History of England” in Macmillan’s Maga- 
sine, unwittingly started the famous controversy with Dr. New- 
man which resulted in the writing of the “ Apologia Pro Vita 
Sua.” Kingsley was doubly doomed to discomfiture; he was 
on the wrong side of the argument, and he didn’t know how 
to argue; he was a boy maintaining a preposterous thesis against 
a clear-minded and vigorous thinker, and like a boy he re- 
ceived a sound dialectical spanking. The castigation would merit 
sympathy but for the fact that it was so richly deserved and 
that Kingsley, like many other boys, was often needlessly rude. 
One of the little ironies of life is that the daughter of this 
man who detested everything Catholic with a grim, robustious 
hate, has herself joined the Catholic Church and may soon revise 
and complete one of her father’s unpublished stories, a tale of 
the dissolution of the monasteries under Henry VIII. 

Kingsley was a Pope-baiter; but he was no Puritan. His con- 
cept of Christianity was “muscular,” not emasculated; thanks 
be to Heaven, he was too much a boy for that. Indeed, he 
sometimes took an urchin’s delight in shocking the prim prudish- 
ness of the “unco’ guid,” as when he solemnly stated in his 
preface that “ Hypatia” was not written for pure-minded read- 
ers. He alienated more than one narrow-gauged reader of “ Two 
Years Ago” by having Grace Harvey consider the propriety of 
praying for the dead. “Strange, is it not,” she asks, gazing at 
the victims of a shipwreck, “that it was a duty to pray for all 
these poor things last night, and a sin to pray for them this 
morning?” And no truer indictment of Puritanical practices 
was ever penned than Kingsley’s comment on old Philip Stubbs’ 
“Anatomie of Abuses”; “People may be made dull without 
being made good.” Kingsley simply couldn’t be a Puritan, for 
Puritans are born middle-aged. 

But most of all, I sometimes fancy, Kingsley woos us when 
he sings. Among the English poets he is distinctly a minor 
prophet, but a prophet truly honored in his own country. His 
“ Andromeda” is an interesting experiment in naturalizing the 
Greek hexameter, and his “ Saint’s Tragedy” a not unworthy 
dramatic tribute to St. Elizabeth of Hungary—though, of 
course, the slime of the anti-Papistical serpent is over it all. 
It is in his shorter pieces, however, his delicious lyrical bubbles 
like “The Three Fishers” and “The Dear Old Doll” and 
“The Sands of Dee” that he comes closest to our hearts: 


“When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green.” 


Kingsley’s widow has recorded that long after his death the 
green turf about his grave was worn by reverent feet; and many 
of them were little feet—the feet of the children whom he 
loved, for whom he wrote his wholly delightful “ Water Ba- 
bies,” for whom and about whom he so boyishly sang: 

While a lip grows ripe for kissing, 
While a moan from man is wrung— 
Know, by every want and blessing, 
That the world is young. 
BroTHER LEo. 


“I WAS IN PRISON AND YOU VISITED ME NOT.” 


You pass Me by, you do not glance 
To see if I be there or no, 

The world of pomp and circumstance 
Calls eagerly, and on you go. 


You quest the ages near and far 
To find the gifts I offer you. 

Of hopeless days, and griefs that mar 
You weave a crown of bitter rue. 


The door stands wide, the banquet spread, 
The Master and the Bride say “ Come!” 

The high feast waits, cast out your dread, 
Forget the world’s enslaving hum. 
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You bear within you cankers deep, 
Oh weary hearts, masked by a smile, 
I, watching, slumber not nor sleep, 
Oh come and rest in Me awhile. 


Oh look, you heedless, if there be, 
Sorrow like to this of Mine, 

To love, to call, to wait, and see 
You pass Me by, with never sign. 


The thorns that pressed upon My brow, 
No pain could give like this to Me; 
The crown, of rue you weave Me now, 
You do not care if here I be. 
CAROLINE ELIZABETH MACGILL. 


REVIEWS 

A Wife’s Story. The Journal of E.izasetH Leseur. With 
an Introduction by Her Husband. Translated from the French 
by V. M. London: Burns & Oates, Ltd. 

The most interesting part of this book is the account, in the 
introduction, of how the personal holiness of his wife brought 
back to the Church M. Felix Leseur. Though brought up a 
Catholic, on becoming a medical student, he lost his faith and 
eventually turned himself, as he expresses it, “into a full 
bibliography of Protestant and rationalistic writings.” He had 
promised of course on the wedding day to respect his wife’s 
faith, but finding “religious neutrality as much of an illusion 
in private relationships as in public institutions,’ M. Leseur 
began to try to rob his wife of her religion and nearly suc- 
ceeded. But the very books he put into her hands eventually 
became, owing to her “sane and steady judgment and uncom- 
mon good sense,” the occasion of her being a stancher Catholic 
than ever, for she gathered together a library of Catholic thought 
and learned not only how to repel every attack on the Church 
but even how to carry the war into the enemy’s country and 
expose the weakness or absurdity of the rationalist’s arguments. 
Accompanying his wife to Lourdes in 1912, and strangely stirred 
by the way he saw her praying at the grotto, M. Leseur re- 
turned home confessing his recognition of “the supernatural.” 
The husband’s conversion was completed when he read, after his 
wife’s death, the journals and the “spiritual testament” she 
had written, for it transpired that through many years of great 
suffering she had prayed continually for her husband’s return 
to the Church and in the end offered her life for that object. 

That Madame Leseur’s piety was of a very amiable and 
practical character is abundantly proved by the intimate journals 
here published. She writes, for example: 

Around me are many souls that I love, and I have a great 
task in regard to them. Many of them know not God or 
know Him imperfectly. It is not in polemics or in discourse 
that I can make them know what God is to a soul. But in 
struggling with myself, in becoming, with His help, more 
Christian and more valiant, I will bear witness to Him whose 
humble disciple I am. By the serenity and_ strength which 
I mean to acquire I will prove that the Christian life is 
great and beautiful and full of joy. By cultivating all the 
best faculties of my mind I will proclaim that God is the 
highest Intelligence and that those who serve Him can 
draw without end from that blessed source of intellectual 
light and morality. In order to give, one must acquire; 
and to serve my brethren in God for one day I must first 
have purified and strengthened my soul for many days. < 
“A Wife’s Story” should prove a particularly helpful book 

for Catholic women with unbelieving husbands. 
W. D. 





Convention and Revolt in Poetry. By Joun Livincston 


Lowes, Professor of English in Harvard University. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
This contribution to the modern-poetry discussion is indeed 


worth reading. It is serious, clear and abundantly supplied with 
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The author’s judgment on free verse is one of 
suspicion, but on the whole conservative. “It [free verse] is 
destructive because it is tired of the old. It is also con- 
structive because it wants the new and sets forth, not without a 
cheerful flourish of trumpets now and then, to find it. . . . It 
is usually extreme. Certain tendencies inherent in the 
radical procedure [of revolt movements] constitute not 
so much a menace to poetry as an efficacious mode of suicide for 
their practitioners.” To its credit it may be said of free verse 
that it sends us back to first principles of art, it has freshness 
and vividness of diction, and the new rhythms are a medium of 
unmistakable poetic possibilities; but on the other hand it has 
too much externality and delight in sheer sensation, and its 
rhythms are without a norm. 

We welcome the escape in the poetry of Coleridge and his suc- 
cessors from the close meter of Dryden, but we hesitate to accept 
the rythmical scheme of the modern school, which disregards the 
number and quantity of syllables and is based only upon voice 
stress interpretative (sic) of a soul emotion. The interpretation, 
if it exists at all, is usually too evasive for any but the finer 
craftsmen of the genre to catch, whereas true poetry should be 
broadly human; and the rhythm is usually invertebrate. The 
point at issue is really one of freedom. Champions of free verse 
claim “that meter and rhyme impose restriction upon expres- 
sion.” They do; and all art must have restraint. It is freedom 
within the law; anything else is license. Beaudelaire wrote, “ Le 
beau est toujours bizarre.’ This heresy in art seems to be a 
part of the modern creed, but as Mr. Lowes correctly remarks: 
“The finest and most exquisite art need make no compromise 
whatever with the public taste.” Despite Mr. Lowes, however, 
we do still scan, that is to say, admit syllabic quantity into the 
reckoning of English rhythm. But regarding that leering phrase, 
“the Bishop of St. Praxed’s lay luxuriating in the blessed mutter 
of the mass, and in the good, thick, stupefying incense smoke,” 
is this insolence mistaken for wit at Cambridge? A good book 
would be better for the omission of it; and the addition of an 


good examples. 





. index. Wy ks 2 
Historical Records and Studies. THomas F. MEEHAN, 
STEPHEN FARRELLY, Rev. JosepH F. Detany, D.D., Editing 


Committee. Volume XIII, May, 1919. New York: The United 
States Catholic Historical Society. 

This volume of our pioneer Catholic historical review is a 
particularly readable one. The frontispiece is a fine portrait of 
Archbishop Hayes and the accompanying sketch of his Grace's 
career is from the pen of T. J. Reardon. Peter Condon then 
continues his interesting history of “The Church in the Island 
of San Domingo,” describing the revolt of the slaves that oc- 
curred at the end of the eighteenth century and relating how 
a number of the French planters who escaped the massacres 
settled in this country. The repeated failures of Bishop Eng- 
land’s attempts to arrange the terms of a concordat between 
the President of Haiti and the Holy See are detailed and there 
is a good account of the island’s present religious condition. 
A population of nearly 2,000,000 is ministered to by some 670 
French clergy and religious. Since 1864 about 300 of these 
apostolic men and women have died or worn themselves out in 
San Domingo. 

Then follows “ Fanny Morton Peck’s” admirable account of 
“A Roman Consul of the Nineteenth Century,” namely, Gio- 
vanni Battista Sartori, who was sent to Trenton, N. J., by 
Pope Pius VII in the year 1800 to protect the interests of 
citizens of the Papal States who had settled in America. The 
zealous Consul invited the scattered Faithful of the district to 
hear Mass in his house, he united his efforts with those of 
Captain Hargous and built the first Catholic church of Trenton, 
raised a large family and “left a long line of vigorous descend- 
ants” who “have played prominent parts in the religious and 
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civil history of the various States in which they have settled.” 
Father Francis Barnum contributes an account of “ The Catho- 
lic Missions in Alaska” from their foundation in 1886 until 
1900, Father Gerald C. Treacy writes a sketch of “ Andrew 
Carney, Philanthropist” without whose help Boston College 
would hardly be the prosperous educational institution it is 
today, Father Reville has an excellent paper on the late “ John 
Cardinal Farley,” Mr. Meehan shows the true value of certain 
“Army Statistics of the Civil War” on which some anti- 
Catholics have based calumnies and interesting passages bearing 
on the “Destruction of the Charlestown Convent” are copied 
from Boston papers of the year 1834. W. D. 





Criminology. By Maurice PARMELEE, Ph. D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

Crime Prevention. By ArtTHuUR Woops. Princeton: The 
Princeton University Press. 

“ There is a great deal of opinionation about this book,” wrote 
Dr. Healy, of a previous excursion by Professor Parmelee into 
the field of criminology. Dr. Healy’s criticism applies equally 
well to the present volume, whose chief characteristics, it should 
be added, are prejudice, inaccuracy and blank ignorance. Pro- 
fessor Parmelee unreservedly disapproves of Christianity, re- 
gards St. Paul as a decidedly anti-social person, is an earnest 
advocate of trial marriages for adolescents, and champions 
generally, as Dr. Healy has remarked, “a very liberal sex-life.” 
But it is possible to propose these bizarre positions without fall- 
ing into a Berserk rage. Christianity, or any of its distinctive 
works, almost literally makes him see red, and the resulting 
fury leads him sometimes into a dogmatism as offensive as it is 
unscientific, but more often into a maze of contradictions that 
is highly amusing. As for the Catholic Church, it is more of a 
torment to Professor Parmelee than the head of King Charles 
was to Mr. Dick, and the unfortunate Professor has no obliging 
David Copperfield to suggest a therapeutic. With the aid of 
Macmillan, Dr. Parmelee has produced a book which the student 
can safely omit from his list. 

Colonel Woods, formerly Police Commissioner of New York 
City, differs from Professor Parmelee in the important particular 
of an acquaintance with his subject. This product of his pen, 
however, an extension of a lecture delivered on the Spencer 
Trask Foundation at Princeton, follows the light and popular 
vein of the Sunday supplement, and will not add much to the 
knowledge already possessed by even the beginner in the study 
of criminology. It is by no means accurate to define a “ mental 
defective” as “one whose brain development halted at some 
time during his young life, so that he grew up with the body of 
an adult, but the mind of a child,” and unfortunately Colonel 
Woods frequently indulges in these near-definitions. As a 
popular exposition Colonel Woods’ essay may pass; as a scien- 
tific disquisition on an increasingly important subject, it will 
not bear serious examination. F. & B. 





The Years Between. By Rupyarp Kirtinc. Garden City, 
N. Y. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The laureate of British imperialism has gathered into this 
volume the poems and verses he wrote for the most part during 
“The Years Between” the early rumblings of the present war, 
say 1911, until the armistice of last November. Some stanzas on 
“Ulster” published in 1912, reminding the burning patriots of 
the North of “the hells declared For such as serve not Rome,” 
perhaps had a share in hastening the world-conflict that is not 
yet ended, his malignant line about “The Pope, the swithering 
Neutrals,” which appeared in 1917, can here be read again, and 
that noble tribute to womanhood, “The Female of the Species,” 
is also republished. But there is poetry in the volume, too. 
“France,” for instance, has such lines as these: 
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Eager toward the known delight, equally we strove— 

Each the other’s mystery, terror, need, and love. 

To each other’s open court with our proofs we came | 

Where could we find honor else, or men to test our claim? 

From each other’s throat we wrenched—valor’s last reward— 

That extorted word of praise gasped ’twixt lunge and guard; 

In each other’s cup we poured mingled blood and tears, 

Brutal joys, unmeasured hopes, intolerable fears— 

All that soiled or salted life for a thousand years. 

“Zion” also is a poem with the old Kipling ring. “ A Nativity” 
recalls the author’s own bereavement in the war, and “A Pil- 
grim’s Way,” which one of his East Indian campaigners would 
enjoy singing, begins well, but is spun out too long. At the end 
of the book are some clever epitaphs. This for “A Servant”: 


“We were together since the War began, 
He as my servant—and the better man.” 


And this for “A Son”: 


“My son was killed while laughing at some jest. I would I 
knew 
What it was, and it might serve me in a time when jests are 
few.” 
But far too many of the selections in “The Years Between” 
were prompted by “occasions” that did not supply Mr. Kipling 
with much poetical inspiration. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“ Socialism’s Anti-Christian Principles” have not been more 
clearly and succinctly expressed and the opposing tenets of the 
Church more cogently set forth than in the letter sent to the 
clergy of his archdiocese by the Rt. Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, 
D.D., Archbishop of Milwaukee. This admirable analysis of 
Socialism’s true character is printed in the current Catholic 
Mind and the article is earnestly recommended to those mis- 
taken men and women who think they can support and further 
purely Socialistic legislation and still be loyal children of the 
Church. His Grace makes it plain, however, that all social 
reforms and all theories of modern sociology are by no means 
Socialism, though Socialism falsely claims them as hers. Then 
follows the Encyclical the Holy Father recently sent the Amer- 
ican Bishops warning them to keep a watchful eye on social 
and educational movements here which may be a peril to the 
faith or morals of Catholics. His Holiness also urges us all to 
contribute generously to the fund that is being raised to build 
at Washington the National Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. Professor Toniolo’s article on “Christian Democracy ” 
comes next and the number ends with Father Reville’s valuable 
list of books on church history. 





Franklin K. Matthiews, Chief Scout Librarian, Boy Scouts of 
America, has done well to bring into one volume “The Boy 
Scouts’ Book of Stories” (Appleton) seventeen tales “ written 
for gown-ups, but also of interest to boys in their early teens.” 
The book contains such well-told stories as Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“The House and the Brain,” Quiller-Couch’s “ The Roll-Call of 
the Reef,” Bronson’s “ Concho Curly at the Op’ra,” Tarkington’s 
“Bingism,” Robertson’s “The Dollar,” Owen Johnson’s “The 
Great Big Man,” Stevenson’s “Story of the Bandbox” and 
Henry’s “The Ransom of Red Chief.” Both young and old will 
enjoy the book. Walt Louderback furnishes eight good illustra- 
tions ——H. Rider Haggard’s latest story, “When the World 
Shook” (Longmans) is somewhat reminiscent of his famous 
“She.” Three Englishmen, a parson, a doctor and a lawyer, 
voyaged to the South Sea Islands and woke up an exceedingly 
aged king and his lovely daughter, who had been sound asleep 
for exactly 250,000 years. The author also tells how narrowly 
the “civilized” world of today escaped being sunk in the ocean 
while the Great War was going on. Mr. Haggard’s humor is 
often flat and many of the remarks he puts into his characters’ 
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mouths will give offense to various classes of readers. Admit- 
ting, however, the scientific and historical absurdities the 
author’s imagination creates, the story flows along naturally 
enough.——“ The Swallow” (Boni & Liveright), by Ruth Dun- 
bar, is a love-story of the war, in which a true lover wins over 
the shallow flirt——Marcel Berger floats a propaganda of 
Socialism in “A Life at Stake” (Putnam). Sordid realism 
darkens the pages; grumblings of French soldiers make the 
chapters dismal. God is mentioned only in curses, and a philos- 
ophy of kindness is preached as a remedy for post-bellum diffi- 
culties. Marcel Berger thinks, but not in the right direction. 





“ Civilization” (The Century Co.) by Dr. Georges Duhamel, 
and translated by E. S. Brooks is the book that won the Gon- 
court prize for 1918. It is more than the ordinary war-book, for 
it is quite original in matter and style, containing short stories, 
sketches, silhouettes, crowded with thought and revealing all the 
horrors of war’s destructiveness and cruelty. The wounded 
French soldier is the central theme, standing out from every 
page in his bravery and cheerfulness, acting patriotism without 
prating of it as his brother-politician does so eloquently in safe 
Paris. Science and all that science stood for was the common 
idea of civilization. Now one of the devotees of science spends 
four years as a surgeon on an automobile ambulance and real- 
izes that science has ruined civilization, and destroyed in a 
few years what generations have builded. The science of sur- 
gery pitted against the science of the big guns. Is this civiliza- 
tion? If it is not in the heart of man it is nowhere, is the 
author’s sober conclusion after the horrors he has seen and 
touched. “My German Prisons” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
by Captain H. G. Gilliland, is the ordinary story now familiar 
to most readers of the hardships and cruelty of prison life in 
Germany and the inevitable escape with its attending thrills. 
——Thdmas Whittemore, the author of “Ivan Speaks” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) attempts to portray the Russian soul from 
the detached utterances of wounded soldiers. They reveal the 
Russian character about as faithfully as do the mutterings of the 
fever patient in the hospital. 








In “A Padre in France” (Doran), George A. Birmingham, 
the Anglican novelist who is now “Bishop of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral,” writes little that is interesting. He criticizes the 
Y. M. C. A. for suddenly turning their entertainments into 
prayer-meetings before the soldiers can escape and he does not 
think that a moving discourse on the Divine institution of tithes 
is just the kind of sermon fighting men should have to listen 
to on the eve of their first engagement——An hour’s sitting 
will finish “ Night Bombing with the Bedouins” (Houghton 
Mifflin), by Lieut. Robert Reece, and it will prove an hour well 
spent. The Bedouin Squadron of the Royal Air Force gained 
its title because it was constantly moved from place to place 
and its members came from everywhere and temperamentally 
longed to go everywhere. Within the compass of a hundred 
pages Lieut. Reece gives an accurate account of daring night- 
raids carried out with all the science and bravery that the 
modern airmen need. In describing the personnel of the of- 
ficers’ mess the writer shows rare power of character-portrayal, 
his account of the Guiding Hand in the final chapter reaching 
the value of a literary gem——*“ Quand ils étaient @ Saint 
Quentin” (Bloud & Gay, Paris), by Henriette Celarie, is an 
interesting book, written in simple and lively French and full 
of authentic facts witnessed by the author or by her close friends 
and relatives. It throws a strong light on the life and suf- 
ferings of the residents of Saint Quentin at the time of the 
German occupation. If the general impression of the writer 
seems to be one of constant bitterness and resentment towards 
the enemies of her country, those feelings are only too natural 
on the part of a refined people like those of Saint Quentin. 
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EDUCATION 
The Prussian Lure of the Smith Bill 

| ae nursery rhymes are without deep philosophic import. 

There is the story of the man who with equal facility 
could blow hot and blow cold, of the calculating person who 
would eat his cake and have it, of the efficiency expert who 
by tugging amain at his bootstraps sought to overturn the law 
established with such expenditures of thought and research by 
the late lamented Newton. Nor let it be said that these tales 
are but the airy figments of a dream. They are realism, true 
pictures of the men and women who daily meet and greet us, 
they are philosophy and history and current topics as well, tell- 
ing a tale of value to all who will listen. But I never penetrated 
the ultimate meaning of the story of the obedient daughter who 
besought leave to make herself like unto a mermaid, until con- 
fronted with the latest defense of the newest Smith bill. I 
need not recall the answer of that prudent mother, who, with a 
tear glistening in her careful eye, freely accorded permission, 
yet excluded all contact with that element in which alone the 
damsel could swim. 

Not “ Controt” But “ STIMULATION ” 


OR now it is said and repeated that the old Smith bill has 
been purged of all offensive elements, that in particular, 
it in no wise weakens the hold of the local communities upon 
their schools, that, in brief, it freely permits the State to 
swim at will in the pool of its own devising. That is true, ex- 
cept to the extent that the Secretary of Education can forbid 
it to go near the water. To employ a happy phrase, which first 
fell pleasantly on the collective ear of the Federal Senate, from 
the lips of Senator Kenyon of Iowa, the Federal Government 
does not propose to control or even to supervise the schools of 
the country, but only to “stimulate” them. It will be remem- 
bered, however, that the Post Office Department clothed it- 
self with the same glorious purpose when it took over the wires 
of the country. The intention of the Government, it was al- 
leged, was not to purchase this private property, much less to 
confiscate it, but merely to stimulate the operator at his key 
and the director at his desk, to a higher degree of efficiency and 
a lower rate of transmitting messages. How mournfully this 
process of “stimulation” has ended, the whole country, threat- 
ened, as these lines are written, with a general strike of the 
workers, and saddled with a deficiency of at least $9,000,000 in 
the operation of the telephone companies alone, now knows well. 
In the concept of a popular cartoonist, which does not range 
much beyond the confines of the melancholy truth, the Govern- 
ment now proposes to return to the owners of the lines, a mass 
of wreckage. It might be profitable to consider whether or not 
Senator Kenyon had given this catastrophe due consideration, 
when he spoke of the proposition to invest a political appointee 
at Washington with the powers of an educational dictator, as 
involving nothing more than Federal “stimulation” of the local 
schools. 


© 


THE “ JOKER” IN THE NEw BILL 


HUS, under many and varied pretexts, do the defenders of 

the Smith-Towner bill seek to elude the charge that this 
measure establishes an educational dictatorship at Washington. 
Escape cannot be thus secured. What the Federal Government 
finances, the Federal Government controls, and the Smith- 
Towner bill plainly gives the Secretary of Education the final 
disposition of the schools. The respective States may do pre- 
cisely what they wish with their schools, provided always, that 
they wish to do with their schools what the Secretary of Educa- 
tion wishes them to do. They are in the position of little 
Johnny, who is given a dime, together with permission to spend 
st as he likes and the strict injunction to drop it forthwith in 
his savings-bank. According to Section 15, the Secretary has 
full power to withhold the Federal apportionment from any 
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State, “whenever he shall determine that such apportionment or 
apportionments made to said State for the current fiscal year, 
are not being expended in accordance with the provisions of this 
act.” 

These words are capable of only one interpretation, and they 
mean that the Secretary of Education is vested: with final power 
to rule upon the competence of the local community to educate 
ts children, and to enforce his ruling by the withdrawal of Fed- 
eral funds. If the Secretary “shall determine” that certain 
courses of study, school programs, methods of training teachers, 
although freely adopted by the State, are “not in accordance 
with the provisions’ of the Smith-Towner bill, all Federal aid 
will be withdrawn, until courses of study, school programs and 
methods of training teachers, acceptable to the educational dic- 
tator at Washington, are substituted. That is, not the local com- 
munity, but the Federal Government, represented solely by a 
political appointee, shall fix finally the content of study and the 
methods of teacher-training in any State. If this plan does not 
utterly destroy the local control of the schools, there is a very 
general misunderstanding of the terms “local” and “ Federal” 
control. It has always been thought that “local control” meant 
that schools were founded, financed and ruled by the communi- 
ties in which they existed. Now we are asked to believe that 
the New York schools, for instance, are “ controlled locally,” 
when they are controlled by a bureaucrat in Washington. 


How DictatorsHips ARE MADE 
IGHTLY did Senator Thomas of Colorado state the case, in 
discussing on the floor of the Senate, the Nineteenth 
Amendment: 


Today, Mr. President, we are confronted with a measure 
which clamored for recognition at the last Congress, which 
proposes that the States shall release themselves from still 
another burden, and require the Government of the United 
States to assume the duty and bear the expense of educating 
the people of the country. If there is a phase of the duty 
of local self-government more obligatory than any other, 
it is that of the State to educate its citizens and to assume 
the financial obligations necessary to effectuate that great 
obligation. Yet members of this body during the expiring 
days of the last session, and since the commencement of this 
one, have been deluged with letters and petitions from 
associations and individuals from one end of the country 
to the other, urging them to support the measure creating 
a new cabinet department and clothing the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the duty and authority of educating the chil- 
dren of the country. (Congressional Record, June 4, p. 640.) 

As Senator King of Utah had pointed out in the Senate on 
June 2, the almost overwhelming tendency to federalize projects 
which belong exclusively to the States and the local communi- 
ties, “weakens the vitality of the States; it tends to their de- 
vitalization and demoralization. In the end, it leads to their deg- 
radation and destruction.” Proceeding in his argument, Senator 
King exposed the thoroughly un-American genesis of these pro- 
jects, by asking if after fighting Prussianism abroad, we intended 
to establish it at home: 


Phere seems to be an irresistible tide in the direction of 
the establishment of a puissant Federal Government. In 
every part of the land, there are those that are seeking to 
augment the powers and the authority and the activities of 
the Federal Government, its bureaus and its departmental offi- 
cials. People seem willing to barter away the liberties 
which they enjoy, and to sell for a mess of pottage the in- 
heritance their fathers have bequeathed to them. The States 
are becoming mere shadows. The power of the Federal 
Government is invoked to direct the local concerns and 
the private affairs that are purely intra-state in character. 
lhe States are being debauched by Federal appropriations. 
The golden stream flowing from the Federal treasury acts 
as an acid to eat away the devotion which the people should 
feel toward the States in which they live. . . . Jt is 
rather paradoxical, when we see the vigor with which we 
attacked bureaucracy and consolidated government, as they 
found expression in Prussia, and yet encourage the adop- 
tion of policies in this country, which, if persisted in, must 
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result in evils dangerous and destructive. We denounced 
the autocracy of Prussia. We claimed that the Prussian 
system consolidated and centralised all power in the hands 
of a powerful government; that it built up a military ma- 
chine, controlled the social organism, laid its powerful 
hand upon all of the activities of the people, and sought 
to impose its Kultur upon people beyond its territorial hm- 
its. We insisted that, in order that democracy and local 
self-government and freedom might exist, this autocracy 
should be destroyed. When we denounced Germany, we 
spoke of our States and local self- -government and the 
rights of the individual. We called attention to the States 
and to our form of government, and to the immense au- 
thority which the States possess for the good of the peo- 
ple, and of the vast powers resérved by the people them- 

selves. , 

Germany built up a great autocracy. Education was gov-.. 
erned from Berlin. The social organism was controlled 
from Berlin. One brain, one mind, one omnipotent hand 
dominated Germany. . . The strength of this great 
Republic arose from the fact that we have independent 
States. But now the policy is to bring us all to one stag- 
nant level, to superimpose upon us the hand of a strong 
federalism. That is the tendency. Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, in my opinion, are forgetting their obligations 
to the Constitution, and are willing to sacrifice the State, 
in order to build up the autocracy that is sure to come under 
the tendencies of the day. (Congressional Record, June 2, 
pp. 526, 527.) 

For “ Berlin” substitute in the preceding paragraph “ Wash- 
ington.” Then you will have a faithful picture of the bureau- 
cracy which the Smith-Towner bill proposes to establish in this 
country. It is “ Prussianism,” pure and simple. 

PENALTY FOR REFUSAL TO “ CoOPERATE” 
NOTHER contention, urged by the supporters of this Prus- 
sian document, is that since no State is obliged to “ co- 

operate with the Federal Government,” or in the happier lan- 
guage of Senator Kenyon, to submit to Federal * stimulation,” 
the Smith-Towner bill cannot be said to infringe upon any 
right of the respective States. To this it may be replied, that 
any State which declines to cooperate, or to be “ stimulated,” 
will be penalized for its refusal, much after the fashion in which 
Catholics are fined for not using the public schools. This fact 
was clearly brought out in the Senate in the course of the debate 
on June 2. Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey had remarked 
that, as far as his State was concerned, Federal intervention 
would be a hindrance rather than a help. Thereupon the fol- 
lowing colloquy enlightened the Senate: 

Mr. Kenyon: The Senator understands, does he not, that 
New Jersey need not participate in the benefits of this law 
at all, but can go right on, in its own way? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: I understand that; but I also under- 
stand that a large portion of the appropriation made under 
this bill will be taken from the taxpayers of the State which 
I represent, in part, and which the Senator from Iowa does 
not represent. 

Mr. Kenyon: Will the Senator enlighten us, as to how 
much of this million dollars will be paid by New Jersey? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: As I understand, the State of New 
Jersey would pay $28,000, and would receive about $27,000 
in return. The Senator from lowa has made the magnificent 
offer that New Jersey need not avail herself of this appro- 
riation. I hardly believe, however, that if New Jersey paid 
that amount, it would not want it back; but it does not 
want any Federal direction or control of its public instruc- 
tion system. (Congressional Record, June 2, pp. 529, 530.) 
These figures speak entire encyclopedias. If New Jersey ac- 

cepts this federalizing scheme, she loses $1,000. If she refuses, 

she loses $28,000. Under the Smith-Towner bill, should New 

Jersey hand her schools over to the Federal dictator, her re- 

ward would be $2,706,000; if she refuses, she will be fined $2,- 

781,000. New York, if she “cooperates,” will be graciously al- 

lowed to retain $9,188,000 out of her contribution of $22,570,000; 

if she refuses, she will be penalized annually to the extent of 
nearly $23,000,000. Illinois, under the “cooperative” or “stimula- 
tion” plan, will be allotted $5,480,000, but if she prefers to keep 
her schools under her own direction, will be fined $9,774,000. 
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Twelve representative Northern States will contribute $75,060,- 
000 towards the annual appropriation for the Smith-Towner bill. 
Accepting the terms of this bill, they will be permitted to retain 
about fifty-five per cent of their contribution. If they refuse 
to put their schools under the direction of the Federal dictator, 
they will lose their entire contribution of $75,060,000. It is per- 
fectly true that no State is forced to accept the terms of the 
Smith-Towner bill. It is likewise true that the prosperous, ener- 
getic States will pay heavily for their freedom from Federal 
Paut L. Blake Ly, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 
The Product of Industry and Its Division 

OCIAL questions are to an important degree questions of the 

distribution of wealth. Contrasts between riches and 
poverty, between what labor gets and what capitalists and 
landlords get, are a spur to social reformers of every school. 
Who is not familiar with the assertion of the Socialist propa- 
ganist that labor gets only one-third of the national income and 
that the other two-thirds goes in rent, interest and profits? Mr. 
Robert Blatclfford, the famous English Socialist, recently caused 
something of a stir by repudiating as false this estimate which 
he himself did so much to popularize. Mr. Blatchford explains 
that he took the estimate on Fabian authority without realizing 
that “labor” was only intended to mean manual wage-earners, 
and that the one-third going to labor included nothing for 
salaries, big ones or little ones, and nothing for those profits, 
like a peasant’s, which were truly the remuneration of labor. 
Mr. Blatchford contritely confessed that he now believes that 
labor both of hand and brain gets about two-thirds of the na- 
tional wealth. 


usurpation. 


BowLey’s ANALYSIS 


HETHER we are Socialists or not, we all need to know 
the facts as to how the wealth of the country is divided. 
How much goes to labor, especially manual labor, how much 
to the capitalist, how much to the employer (not the same thing 
as the capitalist) and how much to the landlord? Readers of 
Dr. Ryan’s “ Distributive Justice” will appreciate the practical 
and theoretical importance of these questions. Dr. Ryan deals 
with various attempts of both American and British writers 
to analyze the national income of their respective countries. 
For the United Kingdom a new analysis has just appeared, the 
work of Professor Arthur L. Bowley, the most authoritative 
of British statisticians. I propose to give a summary of Pro- 
fessor Bowley’s conclusions. I offer no comment on them 
except to say that as statistics they are the most perfect and 
reliable obtainable on the subject; but that as every economist 
knows, no such statistics can ever be a perfect index to the 
economic position and possibilities of a country. 

Professor Bowley‘s analysis deals with the position in the 
United Kingdom before the war. In the census year 1911, 
the population was 45,220,000. That total population can, of 
course, be divided up in many ways. A division that always 
engages the attention of British statisticians, because of its 
bearing on social controversies, is that between the persons 
assessed for income tax and those not so assessed. This means, 
in effect, persons with income above £160 per annum and those 
with incomes below. 

According to Professor Bowley, the national income of the 
United Kingdom in 1911 totaled £2,090,000,000. He puts to- 
gether with all wage-earners those salaried workers, like clerks, 
and independent workers, like farmers, whose earnings are 
below the £160 mark. He concludes that the total going to 
these classes is £1,046,000,000. This amount represents the 
total of earned incomes below £1060. 

Salaries over £160 are estimated to total £130,000,000, and 
taking all incomes over £160, earned and unearned, whether the 
salaries of managers, the fees of professional men or the divi- 
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dends of shareholders, the total is £936,000,000. Miscellaneous 
items account for another £108,000,000. 

Having set forth his figures Professor Bowley raises the ques- 
tion of what can be done by taking from the persons with 
higher incomes and giving to those with lower. To find out 
how much of the higher incomes are available directly for in- 
creasing wages it would be necessary to take each industry 
separately. It is therefore simpler to consider the “ socializa- 
tion” of the higher incomes, that is, use for communal purposes. 

The total national income, as stated above, is £2,090,000,000, 
but to find the “product of home industry” with which Pro- 
fessor Bowley is particularly concerned, he deducts £194,000,000 
which is revenue derived from foreign investments, not from 
home production. The total product of the nation’s industry 
for the year is therefore approximately £1,900,000,000, of which 
more than £1,000 millions is received by manual wage-earners 
or other workers who get less than £160 a year. 

Surp_us INCOME 

ROFESSOR BOWLEY assumes that the surplus income 

“open to attack,” that is, supposed to be transferable to 
the community or to the wage-earners, is all unearned income go- 
ing to persons with more than £160 a year. By “unearned” 
income is meant that derived from the possession of property 
other than capital which the owner employs in his own busi- 
ness. Moreover, all earned incomes over £160, except wages, 
whether they be salaries, professional earnings or business 
profits are supposed to be open to attack in so far. as they ex- 
ceed £160. In other words, it is supposed that, with negligible 
exceptions, all rent and interest is abolished and all earned 
incomes reduced to £160. What then remains available for 
socialization? Professor Bowley shows that the amount is 
£550,000,000. But from this must be deducted what is already 
appropriated by the State in direct taxation from the richer 
classes, namely £64,000,000. Make a further deduction for 
indirect taxation and for local rates and for what must be 
saved as new capital at the present rate of saving. For these 
purposes Professor Bowley says £230,000,000 is required, leav- 
ing for socialization only £200,000,000, or as a maximum 
£250,000,000. The striking smallness of this sum will be 
realized when we quote the Professor’s words that “this sum 
would have little more than sufficed to bring the wages of 
adult men and women up to the minimum of 35s. 3d. weekly 
for a man and 20s. for a woman which Mr. Rowntree in ‘ The 
Human Needs of Labor’ estimates as reasonable.” The avail- 
able wealth of the country may be stated in another way by 
saying that the total national income if equally divided would 
average to a family of five persons only £160 a year, exclusive 
of taxes and of income from abroad, and of an amount 
equivalent to the current saving of new capital. 

IMPROVED PRODUCTION 


LL these figures are for the year 1911. We must beware 

of comparing them with the inflated figures of the war 
years. Nominal incomes have doubled and trebled since 1911 
but there has been no such increase in the real incomes. It 
is fallacious to think that because the nation could find colossal 
sums to spend on the war that there was always a great sur- 
plus of spendable income. 

Professor Bowley concludes that though there be errors of 
distribution to be remedied it is impossible to attain a desirable 
standard of living for all without improved production. The 
increase of industrial efficiency becomes an aim of social re- 
form. As for the luxurious classes, though the total cutting- 
off of their superfluities would not go very far to relieve the 
poverty of the workers, yet, says Professor Bowley, “a great 
expenditure on luxury is the less justifiable since the margin 
above needs is so small in the country as a whole.” 

HENRY SOMERVILLE. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 
Georgetown’s Record 
in the War 
HE following is the official record of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., in the late war, and it is a record 
of which the Church in the United States may well be proud. 
Of the sons of the great Catholic university 2,620 were enrolled 
in the service list. Of these fifty-four sacrificed their lives and 
twenty-eight were decorated for their achievements. The de- 
tailed list indicates the following ranks and numbers for the 
Georgetown men in the army: Generals 3, colonels 18, majors 
59, captains 148, lieutenants 649, candidates 181, non-coms 227, 
privates 811. In the navy: Admiral 1, lieutenants 37, ensigns 
129, P. O. 96, seamen 175. In the marines: Majors 7, captains 5, 
lieutenants 25, candidates 7, non-coms 11, privates 31. The total 
number for the army was 2,096, for the navy 438 and for the 
marines 86. As a memorial to the soldiers and sailors who died 
in service the construction of a senior dormitory is to be under- 
taken and a Students’ Memorial Building Fund Association of 
Georgetown University has been founded. The campaign is in 
the hands of the students, under a faculty and alumni super- 
vision. An appeal is made by them to all the friends of the 
university throughout the United States. 
United Drive by Eight 
Christian Colleges 

CONSOLIDATED drive for $5,000,000, after the plan of the 
United War Work campaign, will be begun during the first 
week of November by the eight Christian colleges of Wisconsin. 
The institutions represented are: Beloit College, Beloit; Campion 
College, Prairie du Chien; Ripon College, Ripon; Carroll Col- 
lege, Waukesha; Lawrence College, Appleton; Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee; Milton College, Milton, and Northland Col- 
lege, Ashland. The contract to manage the drive was given to 
Charles S. Ward, of New York, who conducted both the Red 
Cross and the United War Work campaigns. Marquette has 
already successfully conducted two private drives, one for half 
a million and the other for a million. The latter amount is now 
serving as a financial foundation for the Marquette University 
Medical School. The motive given by the Milwaukee Evening 
Sentinel for the present consolidated drive is “the purpose of 
promoting Christian education and combating the undue mate- 

rialistic influence that precipitated the World War.” 


General Pershing 

Thanks K. of C. 

HE following letter of General Pershing to the chairman of 

the Knights of Columbus War Activities, Mr. William J. 

Mulligan, is but one of many similar tributes of the highest 

appreciation received by the Order from the men in supreme 
command of our army and navy: 


I wish to express through you to the Knights of Columbus 
my appreciation and that of the officers and men under my 
command for the valuable services rendered by your organi- 
zation to the American Expeditionary Forces. The active 
work of your organization in France began early in 1918, 
was well under way by the spring of that year, and has been 
increasing in scope ever since. Before the cessation of 
hostilities its workers were attached to many of the combat 
divisions and recreation huts had been opened in the prin- 
cipal American concentration centers. Numerous command- 
ing officers have commended the devotion to duty of your 
personnel, and have testified to their popularity and helpful- 
ness arnong the troops whom they served. 

During the armistice, it has been particularly active in the 
promotion of athletics, a most valuable factor for health and 
contentment. It has also contributed to the success of the 
army entertainment program by numerous appropriations 
for musical instruments and equipment of soldier shows, 
has increased its general recreational activities, helping 
materially to maintain the morale of the Army during the 
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inevitable period of waiting to go home. I thank you, and 

each individual worker in your organization, for your valu- 

able assistance. 

While looking to the material comforts of the soldiers the 
Knights are not neglecting the spiritual interests of our Catholic 
boys. Thus a second American military pilgrimage to Lourdes 
was recently organized. Of the first an aged French woman 
remarked: “‘ There was never anything so wonderful as that.” 


Conference of Catholic 
Hierarchy 

ARDINAL GIBBONS, as chairman of the General Com- 

mittée on Catholic Affairs and Interests, has issued a call 

for a meeting of the entire Hierarchy of the United States at 

the Catholic University on September 24. It is to be the first 

gathering of its kind since the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 

more in 1884. The purpose of the conference is thus briefly 
outlined: 


To organize committees to study and work for the welfare 
of the Church and the country, particularly along, social and 
educational lines. It will discuss not only purely ecclesias- 
tical problems, but social and educational problems involved 
in legislation under consideration by Congress, will formulate 
a uniform Catholic policy, and coordinate, as far as possible, 
diocesan activities. 

A meeting of all the Bishops of the country for the discussion 
of Catholic affairs will hereafter take place each year. A general 
program of Catholic activities will be drawn up at these confer- 
ences, and a fund is contemplated to carry it into successful oper- 
ation. Preparations for the coming meeting will be made by a 
general committee and the work of the conference itself will 
probably be continued later by a permanent bureau to be estab- 
lished at the capital. Among the subjects tentatively suggested 
for consideration by Cardinal Gibbons are “ the raising of a fund 
for the Holy See, home and foreign missions, the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Catholic education in general, the Catholic press and 
general legislation.” 


Catholic Editors 
Honored 
HE medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice was recently conferred 
by the Holy Father upon Mrs. Josephine Byrne Sullivan- 
Conlon in recognition of her twenty-five years of conscientious 
service in the cause of Catholic journalism. During all these 
years she has been actively connected with the Detroit Michigan 
Catholic, and since the death of Mr. Hughes has been its suc- 
cessful editor. Her service, given whole-heartedly to the Church 
and the Pope, thus meets with a fitting reward. “She entered 
the field of journalism,” says a writer in a tribute to her, 
“despite the fact that friends opposed her, because she felt the 
call to this work, just as a boy or girl feels the call to the 
religious life.” Through difficulties and trials innumerable she 
has held to her post. There is need in every field of action of 
devoted Catholic men and women who will set the triumph of 
God’s Church above all other ambitions in life and who will 
consecrate all their energies to this high cause. Particularly is 
there need of men and women to carry on that most important 
of modern works, without which, as Pope Pius X says, our 
churches and schools could not continue, the apostolate of the press. 
A special honor was also conferred upon another Catholic editor. 
On June 4, the Rev. John J. Burke, C. S. P., editor of the 
Catholic World and chairman of the Committee of Special War 
Activities of the National Catholic War Council, received through 
Secretary of War Baker the Distinguished Service Medal, an 
honor which was at the same time bestowed also upon Raymond 
B. Fosdick, chairman of the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities. Father Burke has been prominently identified with Na- 
tional Catholic war work from the time that hostilities with 
Germany began. 
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